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Preliminary Remarks. 
The two papers placed before the Society by our indefatigable col- 
league and experienced statistical inquirer, Colonel Sykes, " On 
" the Naval and Military Budgets of England and France," have 
already brought about some very beneficial changes in the arrange- 
ment of information previously set forth in a vague form, in the 
naval and military estimates of this country, and our colleague will 
doubtless in his place in Parliament, as hitherto, continue to urge 
those further improvements which can and ought to be effected in 
those important documents. These papers* have alst> excited a dis- 

* See vol. xxvii of the Jownal, p. 1 et seq., also p. 36 et seq. of present 
volume. 
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cussion in this Society on the subject of the public accounts of 
England and France, and a desire has been expressed that a paper 
on this question, should be added to our proceedings, as a sequel to 
the able and suggestive paper by our esteemed colleague Mr. Jellicoe, 
which has not yet been followed up by any other kindred contri- 
bution. 

In undertaking to supply a paper on this subject, I desire to 
guard myself against the imputation of presumption. I am well 
aware that the subject is so vast, that in order to do justice to it, a 
combination of practical statesmanship, with a thorough knowledge 
of accounting is required, and in such a high degree, as no one 
individual can be expected to possess ; but acting on our Society's 
principle that it is by a series of contributions, and not by any one 
paper, that our knowledge on any question can best be extended, I 
venture now to place before you a few notes on the budgets and 
accounts of England and France, mainly in the hope that other 
members of the Society better qualified and more deeply versed in 
the financial systems of the two nations, may be induced to devote 
some portion of their leisure to the consideration thereof, and that 
by the publication of the thoughts of many minds we may secure 
that exact, clear, and full information which alone can lead to useful 
improvements in the public accounts of this country. 

It must be premised, however, that these notes are merely an 
outline of a portion of the subject, for, to enter into those minute 
details which accounts so much require in order to be fully under- 
stood, or to write with any view to exhaust the subject, would have 
demanded much and varied labour and research, and occupied more 
space in our Journal than is quite consistent with the objects of the 
Society ; even now, with every desire to abridge my paper, perhaps 
I shall be found to trespass too long on your patience, and the more 
so as a discussion on the comparative merits of different systems of 
national accounting is necessarily technical, to many uninviting, 
moreover involving the necessity of repetitions to ensure clearness. 

Before proceeding further, I desire to offer my tribute of respect 
to Mr. Anderson, the able, zealous, and devoted officer of the 
Treasury, who, with the late Mr. Arbuthnot, long contended, though 
with but partial success, for those improvements in public accounting 
•so much needed, and so well known to them as being possible. In 
the discharge of my official duties in India, many of the principles 
which Mr. Anderson has urged, were adopted by me ; and having 
paid due regard to his recorded views, I believe they were applied in 
a manner he would have approved. I may also mention the sound 
principles consistently advocated, in the face of discouraging oppo- 
sition, during many years by Mr. Romilly, late chairman of the 
Audit Commission, and by Mr. Macaulay, long secretary of that 
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board, now, happily for the nation, a commissioner. Sir William 
Dunbar, the present head of the Audit Board, is also a supporter 
of an efficient audit, having recently, before the Select Committee 
on Public Accounts, upheld the principles for which the Audit 
Commissioners have so long contended. 

I would also direct special attention to the exhaustive report of 
Sir John Bowring, published upwards of thirty years ago, on the 
" Accounts of France and the Netherlands," and express my high 
appreciation of the comprehensive and lucid information afforded 
on the principles and details of the accountancy of these two 
countries. I am persuaded that if the repugnance to reading a 
big blue book could be overcome, all who made the effort to read 
Sir John Bowring's report, would be much rewarded by the rich 
fund of useful information to be acquired therefrom, and obtain a 
knowledge of the principles on which our public accounts must be 
eventually based. 

I. — 'Explanation of the word Budget, and of (he Scope of National 

Accounting. 

I have placed at the head of this paper the designation, 
Budgets and Accounts of England and France, not with a view of 
discussing financial measures of the two countries, after the manner 
of our Chancellor of the Exchequer, but because the term used may 
apply to those subordinate arrangements required for the lucid record 
of the facts arising out of the operation of the financial plans which 
it is the duty of statesmen to form, and which may be seen to be 
well stated in the memorandum on financial control in the Public 
Money's Report. 

I use the word "Budget " in the sense attached to it by M. le 
Marquis d' Audiffret, in the third volume of his " Systeme Financier," 
third edition of 1863, an author who appears to be a good authority 
on financial questions. At the age of 18 he commenced his service 
(in 1805) under the direction of the first Napoleon's great finance 
minister, Count Mollien, has risen from a subordinate post to the 
highest administrative office connected with the finances of France, 
and, as a reward for good and faithful service, the Emperor has 
placed him at the head of one of those great societies of credit 
which have been so useful to France, where he has devoted his 
leisure to revising and republishing his financial papers. 

Monsieur d' Audiffret says, the word "budget," or "bouge," or 
" bougette," " according to Pasquier and ancient authors, as well as 
" in the old language of Rabelais, is derived from the Latin word 
" Bulga, become Gallic, which expresses a bag, a pocket, a purse, 
" its origin is therefore Latin and French ; England has applied it to 
" the great leather bag, which for a long time contained the docu- 

z2 
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" ments presented to Parliament to explain the resources and the 
" wants of the country. This new interpretation has only been 
" adopted in our financial language in imitation of the forms and 
" expressions of the constitutional idiom of Great Britain, and only 
" appeared for the first time, in the Acts of the French Govern- 
" ment, in the Decrees of the Consuls in the interval between the 
" months of August, 1802, and the month of April, 1803, in which 
" this term budget replaced the former estimate of receipts and 
" expenditure. The signification of purse explains the custom of 
" employing it equally, with the same acceptation, for the partial 
" results of a single service of receipt and expenditure, or for the 
" whole of the services of the State." 

According to that valuable official publication containing the 
imperial decree of 31st May, 1862, on the French accounts, the 
budget is stated to be the " act by which the annual receipts and 
" expenditure of the State, or of other services which are by law 
" subject to the same rules, are foreseen and authorised. Every year 
" the different ministers prepare the budgets of their respective 
" departments. The minister of finance aggregates these budgets, 
" and adds to them that of the receipts, to complete the general 
" budget of the State." 

In a work on public accounting in France, by Monsieur daMont- 
cloux, quoted by Mr. Anderson in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of 1856 on public moneys, it is stated that, " accounting 
" in its application to the finances of the State, exercises a great 
" influence on public prosperity. The finest theories of finance 
" would come to nothing, without a system of accounting wisely 
" associated with them." The clear accounting, here referred to, 
is in fact the demonstration of the practicability of such theories, 
and the assurance to the nation of their soundness. Monsieur 
de Montcloux further adds, " Public economy does not consist in 
" the reduction of some charges, nor in the treasuring up of money. 
" It is not always to the diminution of the amount of taxation that 
" attention should be given in a rich country ; it is far more important 
" to make sure of the good employment of the revenues. A nation 
" which would not pay to Government all it could pay, would ill 
" understand its own interests, but the Government which makes a 
" false application of the funds confided to its care, would understand 
" its duties still worse. It is not, therefore, sufficient that taxation 
" should be well balanced, so as to render it as light as possible ; it is 
" not sufficient that the treasury should be filled, and easily filled ; it 
" is necessary, also, that a simple, regular, and complete system of 
" accounting should afford the means of appreciating the exact extent 
" of the resources of the country, and should guarantee to all that no 
" part of the sacrifices demanded, from them shall be wasted in useless 
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" expenses. This science, however, if it can be called one, is far from 
" brilliant, and has only attracted the attention of statesmen in a 
" very secondary way. High financial conceptions and vast financial 
" plans have received much attention, but in all these theories very 
" little room has been given to the modest art of ensuring the due 
" preservation of the riches, which so many projects were infallibly 
" to throw into the coffers of the State." This remark is most true, 
for a clear record of the appropriation of the public funds is a 
guarantee for their judicious application. 

In a work entitled " Finances and Policy," by M. Casimir Perrier, 
it is said, " It is only with money that great things are done. M. le 
" Baron Louis used to say to his colleagues, ' make good financing, 
" ' and I will make good policy.' Good finances are the powerful 
" auxiliary of good policy." 

In another French work on the budget it is stated that 
" governing and laying out money are two things almost identical, 
" or at least inseparable. In the administration of public expendi- 
" ture, the duty of a well-ordered system of accounting is nothing 
" else than that of a loyal publicity. To this end it is necessary to 
" collect in time all the facts, describe them at their date, afterwards 
" exhibit them in order, and publish accounts entirely reliable, that 
" is, susceptible of being proved. In a word, good accounting is an 
" art, and in the case of a vast administration it is even a very diffi- 
" cult art to attain and practise." 

II. — Comparison between the Financial Systems of France and 

England. 

The following appear to be the prominent features in the public 
accounting of France. The French financial system is based, 
primarily, on an accurate and carefully examined general budget, 
prepared by, and under the responsibility of, the finance minister, 
of expected national revenues from all sources, and liabilities of all 
departments, so clearly and fully drawn out as to show, when com- 
pared with accounts of completed results, — that is of actual income 
and payments — how far the anticipated revenue and liabilities 
arranged under a well defined set of heads, common to both budget 
and account, have been realized. All branches of the state are 
classified and made subordinate to one or other of the great 
ministers of state, civil and military, and all departments carry on 
their financial duties upon rules common to all ; the details of each 
budget and of each account are so arranged as to ensure the totals 
fitting into the general budget of the finance minister, an account 
which the Court of Accounts compiles.* The periods for which 

* " The whole of the public accounts of France arc kept on one uniform plan ; 
" the processes of preferring, examining, admitting, and paying public claims is 
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the revenue is calculated to be due, and within which the services 
are to be performed, and the dates for opening the whole of the 
budgets and for closing the accounts, are denned. The year of 
account comprises revenue actually due and all liabilities for 
services actually performed between the 1st January and 31st 
December, but income and payments in settlement of these revenues 
and liabilities, provided claims are made within that period and for 
eight months subsequently, being included in the year's account. 
This is the account of the service of the year. No revenue is 
due, and no liability can be incurred, and no expenditure permitted 
without a previously-accorded credit. Transfers of credits, to meet 
one liability for another liability, are opposed to principle, and are 
rarely made, then only on a formal imperial decree. Nearly all expen- 
diture is made as final payments, for claims inquired into and settled, 
on vouchers bearing a reference to the particular divisions of the 
budget authorising them; the claim, after being examined, and 
passed by one authority, is liquidated by a payment made by another 
and independent authority; all such vouchers being subsequently 
compiled into one account for each department and examined, and 
their accuracy, in all respects, verified by an independent board. 
Lastly, the whole transactions of the service of the year, as well as 
those during the year, of all branches and departments, both of 
receipt and expenditure of public moneys, are, by the Court of 
Accounts, consolidated and condensed into one complete annual 
account, and, with an elaborate report, laid before the Emperor and 
Chambers. In the earlier stages, there is a healthy check before 
commencing operations, and yet free action in carrying out details ; 
the later stages present a classified and completed whole, confirmed 
and approved by an independent board whose power and authority 
will be found well described by Mr. Anderson, in a report, at pp. 80 
and 81 of the Treasury Minutes.* 

In England there is no one general budget excepting the spoken 
one by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there is no record of any 
comparison between anticipated and realized transactions. The reve- 
nues and liabilities due for one year may be and are included in the 
income and expenditure of a different year. The departmental budgets 
vary in form and arrangement, not only accoj dng to the depart- 
ments, but even according to the number of offices in these 
departments ; they are so loosely prepared as generally to allow of 
unexplained surpluses or deficiencies, the money requirements are 

" the Bame in all departments; that their forma are framed on one model, 
•' the principle upon which the returns of all the departments are compiled being 
" uniform, they are blended without difficulty in the general balance-sheet of the 
" finance department."' — " Bowring's Eeport," quoted also in Anderson's Eeport. 
* Parliamentary Paper, No. 160, of 9th May, 1856. 
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irregularly set forth, some branches deduct fees and other receipts, 
others by balances brought forward from previous years ; they are 
inefficiently examined, and presented to the House of Commons in 
a fragmentary form, and, excepting the budgets of army and navy, 
they are not prepared on the responsibility of ministers of state. 
The English general statement, erroneously designated an account, 
is made up, on the receipt side, from moneys actually paid into the 
Exchequer, without any comparison with the anticipated revenue of 
the year, or for what year collected ; the expenditure side is com- 
piled from special credits on the Exchequer granted to principal 
accountants, to be drawn on, but without requiring proof of their 
sufficiency for settling the year's liabilities. Out of these special 
credits subsidiary credits are then granted, to enable sub-accountants 
to obtain funds wherewith to meet the expected demands of 
claimants, without proof of final adjustment thereof appearing in 
the accounts. Moreover, the moneys granted for one purpose are 
used for other purposes almost without check. The data used are 
not prepared on a uniform plan, either as to time or purpose. The 
balances never closed, never settled. The large surpluses of one 
year are used for the expenditure of ensuing years. The state of the 
outstanding national liabilities never ascertained. The entries on the 
debit side of the cash account of the nation, mainly made up from cre- 
dits to obtain advances, not from completed payments, are based, in 
reality, on assumptions and not on facts ; finally, the check by inde- 
pendent audit of vouchers for departmental payments does not exist. 

These differences may appear of small practical importance, espe- 
cially when we consider the superior credit enjoyed by the English 
Government; but the credit of the Government of this country 
depends mainly on the credit of the people, and that again on the 
peace and security which has given them leisure for carrying on those 
pursuits which have raised the national prosperity of England to so 
high a pitch, besides never having had correct and complete accounts, 
we are ignorant of their advantages. In France, on the other hand, 
the frequent political convulsions, and the consequent unsettled state 
of the public mind, would have brought that great nation to a con- 
dition ruinous to itself and dangerous to Europe, but for the aid to 
stable government, afforded by the satisfaction everywhere felt with 
the good state of the public accounts, and the well-ordered adminis- 
trature of the finances. 

The appropriate remark was made by our President, to the effect 
that the officers belonging to the bureaus of France, have devoted 
themselves with a marked zeal to the business of the nation, without, 
as he believes, any incentive from the Government and Chambers, for 
the right performance of their duties. Now no one who studies the 
many financial volumes published on the French public accounts, can 
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fail to be struck with the administrative ability which these writings 
display, and with the minuteness and completeness with which details 
are stated, the object being an endeavour to make them well under- 
stood. The French officers so faithfully perform their duties, as to 
make these financial theories consistent with the practical results. 

Some of the benefits from that superiority which the French 
accounting possesses over that of England may be thus stated. 
This good and clear accounting supplies the administration with the 
means of exercising an effective financial control which, besides pro- 
moting economy, prevents misappropriations of public moneys, or 
at least affords the means of promptly discovering them. It 
furnishes the kind of information needed for checking wasteful, 
unnecessary, or loose expenditure, and allows of a knowledge being 
acquired as to the direction in which expenditure can be incurred 
with advantage to the State. By finally dealing with the trans- 
actions of a single year, it defines and brings to a close all the 
revenue due and all the liabilities created in that year, placing on 
record the actual income of that year and debt cleared off. The 
advantage of this course is, that facts are ascertained and data 
accumulated for future reference and comparison, and the unseemly 
disputes we have in England as to the facts cannot occur in France, 
seeing that the accounts show forth the actual facts. Thus, in pro- 
portion, as the statistics, social, political, financial, and commercial, 
of any one year approximate to, or greatly differ from, those of 
another, so may be seen the changes in the condition of the country 
and of the revenue and expenditure of those years. Anomalies, 
therefore, are brought to light, useful tests created, and valuable 
statistical information annually stored up, by this sound practice of 
dealing only with accomplished facts. 

Another element contributing to the accuracy of French account- 
ing is the great principle already noticed enforced during this century, 
from the time of the first Napoleon, that no minister of state shall 
spend money without having previously obtained a credit on which 
to draw. Hence, all liabilities or debts created during the year, are 
clearly defined in the accounts, and thus a thorough check is placed 
on improvident action, on the part of ministers, such as might 
involve Government in expenditure not foreseen and provided for. 

The first Napoleon's correspondence affords many proofs of the 
great care he took to restrict the expenditure of his ministers within 
the limits of the credits granted. True it is, that he kept in his 
own hands the entire financial control, and allotted to the different 
branches of administration the amounts which he deemed sufficient 
for each. Though the retention of this power may shock English 
ideas, based on the supposed efficacy of Parliamentary check over 
the abuse of sovereign power, by reason of Parliament having the 
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right to grant or withhold supplies of funds to the Queen, there can 
be no question as to the care, and also marvellous economy, with 
which the first Napoleon controlled and directed the vast expenditure 
which the supposed necessity of his position entailed. The latest 
published volume of the Napoleon correspondence contains a letter 
written by the first Emperor immediately after the battle of Essling, 
entering into minute details on the appropriation of funds for the 
different branches of administration, set forth in a form, and with a 
lucidity which could only spring from a full mastery of the subject. 
I could illustrate this part of the subject, if time permitted, by 
mentioning characteristic traits in the control exercised by the 
first Napoleon ; and at any rate, refer to the severe rebuke given 
to the minister of finance immediately after the battle of Austerlitz, 
when Napoleon told the finance minister that a minister of state 
could only authorise expenditure out of the credit which the Emperor 
had previously accorded, and could not disregard this principle, by 
changing the appropriation of any sum ; whatever might happen, 
the minister had not the right to depart from his limits of authority. 
There is no doubt that this strict scrutiny enabled Napoleon to 
maintain up to the day of his fall, an admirable order in the finances 
of France ; and there is nothing more marked than the recognition 
which even opponents of the dynasty make of the efiicient care 
taken of the detailed expenditure during the first empire and, 
though opinion is against the amount expended by the second 
empire, yet objections to its detailed expenditure, as regards its 
economical management, are rarely expressed even by those opposed 
to the amount of taxation. 

III. — On Drawing up of Budgets of {he Two Countries. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the annual budget is the basis 
of the annual accounts ; there is that close affinity between them, 
that the latter must, in a great degree, take its complexion from 
the former. To improve the latter, therefore, the ameliorative pro- 
cess must commence with the former. The connection between 
budgets and accounts is so prominently striking in the French 
system, that, not only as a necessary corollary to the foregoing com- 
parison between the accountancy of France and England, but also 
for its fuller illustration, I must append some remarks on the 
characteristics of the French and English budgets. 

The military budget of France is regarded as the standard to 
be followed by other branches of French G-overnment ; the English 
military budget is also considered the best in England. In the follow- 
ing examination, the merits and defects of these two national budgets 
will be compared. 

The French budget is delivered to the deputies and senators 
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immediately on the opening of the Chambers, early in January; 
whereas the English budget is not ready until after Parliament has 
been called together some time. As to paper, printing, and general 
outside appearance, the three Parliamentary papers which make up 
the English military budget of this year, suffer by contrast with the 
distinct type, good paper, and neatness of the book containing tho 
French military budget. The merit is due to France of offering 
a budget so conveniently arranged as to induce an examination of 
the contents, instead of deterring such an attempt, as the English 
one does. The French military budget is bound up iu one volume 
with the general budget of the nation, including the ordinary 
budgets of departments. Though forming a thick volume, it is 
nevertheless turned out with such great care as a book, and opens 
with such ease at any part of the volume to which reference is 
desired, as to afford every facility to the person using it. The 
French officers of administration are entitled to credit for the care 
with which they put out their financial papers, as shown in the 
table of contents, the admirable classification of the information, the 
facilities for referring to any of the budgets and divisions. 

The report of the finance minister to the Emperor, and the 
address of the vice-president of the Council of State to the legis- 
lative bodies, and the preliminary notes attached to the budget of 
each department by the minister of state at the head thereof, form 
admirable prefaces to the volume and to the separate budgets. By 
reviewing in a clear and complete manner the course of former 
budgets, and the state of the finances, and the charges in each 
department, they bring to prominent notice the important features 
of the unsettled budgets in contrast with those now submitted, 
appending full and detailed tables of the receipts and expenses. 

These and other excellencies in the French system are however 
in England viewed as defects, and the French financial documents 
are mistrusted in England mainly because they show how several 
French budgets for different years are all at one time kept open or 
unsettled. The mere acceptance of this fact, such as it is, without 
any inquiry as to the number of English budgets which are also 
practically open at the same time, and without seeking for informa- 
tion as to the real object to be attained by so many open French 
budgets, creates or increases the English prejudice against all 
French plans, but those prejudices have too long deprived England 
of those improvements which the French character is so well 
qualified to originate, and which it has introduced into the French 
budgets and accounts. 

The English military budget comprises expenditure to be incur- 
red between the 1st April, 1866, and 31st March, 1867, and comes 
into operation within six weeks after being laid before Parliament. 
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The French budget now before the Chambers, commences on 1st 
January, 1867, and ends with the 31st December of that year ; it 
was before the Chambers in January, 1866, and will be left for 
examination and discussion by the deputies of France until July, 
when the law granting the credits necessary to meet the payments 
in the year following, is passed. The French Chambers are 
thus enabled, by an early prepared budget, to grant credits before 
any expenditure can be incurred, and ample time is allowed for 
examining the budgets of all French departments before authorizing 
the expenses. Whereas in England, through delays in submitting 
budgets, a constant demand is made on Parliament for " supply," on 
the plea that the public service must be provided with funds, in anti- 
cipation of the passing of the respective budgets. The importance 
of enforcing the great political and financial principle of not allow- 
ing any national money to be expended by the ministers of state 
until the national representatives shall have investigated, approved, 
and authorised the services or purposes for which the funds are to 
be applied, is strictly recognized in despotically-governed France. 
But in free England the practice of voting aids or supplies of money 
in anticipation of the passing of the budgets, and thereby pledging 
the faith of the country to accept the services set forth in these 
budgets, for which the funds granted " on account " are to be 
expended, virtually cuts off from Parliament that control over the 
national expenditure which members of the House of Commons are, 
by the constitution, bound to exercise. And all arises from the 
dread of having, as in France, too many open or unsettled budgets. 

The important object of the French in keeping open budgets is 
misunderstood. When we hear of the definitive budget of a year 
being only closed with the final settlement of accounts of actual 
expenditure for that year, we contrast our one estimate and one 
account for each year with the many open budgets of France to the 
disadvantage of the latter. But then we forget that, under our 
practice, we have loose and vague estimating, and large balances in 
excess or deficiency to adjust, and outstandings of other years to 
clear off, so that when our year's account is closed, we are ignorant 
as to whether it includes all the liabilities either of past years or of 
those of the current year. Whereas in France the account of the 
year's expenditure, under different heads when completed, agrees 
very closely with the entries in the settled budget, and is at any 
rate always below, never in excess, of the credits, as is usual with us. 
It is true that the French budgets do not, any more than our own, 
provide for all expenses eventually incurred, for as the services of 
the year proceed it is often found necessary to grant additional 
credits ; but it is a legal duty placed on each French minister, to 
abstain from incurring any liability until a credit has been obtained, 
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and this rule is strictly adhered to. Again, as these additional 
grants are made, when the Chambers are not sitting, only upon the 
legal authority of the Emperor, and after due inquiry by the council 
d'etat and finance minister, the test as to their propriety is applied 
by authorities independent of the minister requiring the grants. 
The important result of keeping open budgets will be seen in the 
complete rendering of the transactions of each year. On this broad 
basis of regularly sanctioned credits, stands the efficiency of the 
machinery so well established in France, for ensuring accuracy in 
accounts. No charges are therein admissible unless the previously 
accorded credits fully bear out their propriety. The rule for apply- 
ing beforehand for extra credits is enforced by the accounting check, 
and enables the Emperor to judge how far the foresight of the 
minister has been exercised. It is true that supplemental estimates 
are an evil, but the want of foresight is a far greater one. The 
impropriety with which our ministers spend money without having 
obtained credits, encourages want of economy and of foresight, 
whilst the practice of closing the account of expenditure within the 
year, results in the liabilities of one year being thrown into the 
accounts of another year. When we see that political changes have 
not stopped the successful working of the financial machinery, there 
appears to be good reason for the French claim on behalf of their 
budgetary system, that it is the best in Europe. 

Further, the financial objection against open French budgets and 
accounts, when fully examined into, is found to be illusory. There 
is no real ground for the claim of superiority so frequently made on 
behalf of the English finance system, seeing that our results cannot 
be tested in the exact way to which the French system is subjected. 
The English accounts, loose from the way in which compiled, are 
more so from being based on loose estimates, incompletely examined, 
hastily passed, and, on the payments made, within the year, not 
being compared with the estimated amounts, and without testing 
their propriety by independent audit as to their sufficiency for pay- 
ing off the year's liabilities. The French budgets' system, complete 
and uniform for all branches of administration, are clear and specific 
in setting forth the data on which the expenditure for the service of 
the year is to be incurred. After being carefully compiled by the 
respective departments, they are subjected to a severe scrutiny, by 
independent officials, having ample time afforded for the examination, 
and practical knowledge by which to judge of the accuracy of the 
entries; this check is used in a way well calculated to diminish 
irregularities, it prevents the expression of vague or deceptive 
demands, and, when the account is rendered, another independent 
court is able to judge how far the duty has been efficiently per- 
formed. 
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IV. — Contrast "between French and English Accounts. 

The French national accounts are prepared from and hased 
entirely on completed payments, carefully audited, before being 
authorized to be paid or passed, as to their arithmetical accuracy, as 
to sufficiency of proof in the bills and vouchers prepared by the 
claimants, whether the demands are in accord with the budgetary 
credits, whether the services were performed within the year, as to 
the correctness and completeness of the payments in clearing oif 
the budget liabilities of the year : and until such inquiry is closed, 
as to whether the work, duty, or supplies which the budget set forth, 
have all been shown to be paid for, the disbursements and accounts 
are necessarily kept open, pending this settlement, but only to the 
end of August. Finally, the whole of the vouchers for payments 
made on the authority of the estimates are compiled into one 
account by the minister of state at the head of each department, 
and the whole subjected to a severe and independent audit by 
another independent board, in order to test the perfect agreement 
of the charges with those in the budget. And thus, whilst the 
French nation enforces clear and accurate accounting for expen- 
diture actually incurred in respect to liabilities for services within a 
specified period, the system reacts on the administrative officers by 
enforcing care in preparing budgets. 

The English national account is, in its looseness, in marked 
contrast with the close, accurate, and strict accounting of France. 
It is based on the amount of Exchequer credits issued to principal 
accountants in order to meet payments within that year to which 
the credits alone apply. These credits neither represent the actual 
cash drawn out of the Exchequer, nor the actual payments made 
within that year, nor do the credits clear off all liabilities imposed 
on the nation during that year ; and as there is no written national 
estimate of revenue and liabilities there is no contrast made, as iu 
France, between anticipated and actual results. The English 
national account does not show the income due for the year, merely 
the amount collected within the year ; and the expenditure drawn 
up from credits must, as Mr. Anderson and Mr. Macaulay have 
stated, be mainly fallacious, and ill-calculated to set forth the real 
expenditure of the country. The quarterly and annual finance state- 
ments, erroneously called accounts, purport to show the receipt and 
expenditure of the country, and are considered to be promptly 
published, and generally looked on as very satisfactory documents ; 
the difficulty in dispelling delusions as to their real character is 
great. Their really defective character has, however, been fully 
exposed; even in respect to promptness, the French system would 
not be found, and is not actually, wanting even in this merit ; did 
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the French deem the main object of accounting to be the compila- 
tion of a simple statement of all moneys put into or taken out of 
the treasuries, then their treasury accounts do more accurately show 
a result, which we attempt but cannot show. The French people 
know too well that such a course would fail to exhibit a true account 
of the national funds, and prefer authenticated accounts of national 
income and expenditure compiled from audited vouchers, and are 
well content to wait till these are ready. They bear with patience 
all the evils with which the English imagination surround the system 
of many open or unsettled accounts. 

The English nation, being unwilling to allow time for maturing 
results which would test the agreement between anticipated and 
actual collections, also of promises to pay, such as the entries in the 
expense budget may be considered to be, and actual payments made, 
such as audited accounts would show, insist on having, as their 
only national statement, " the Cash Account of the Lords of the 
" Treasury," published annually in the Finance Accounts I to VII. 
Moreover, as no other account, more perfect than this one, has ever 
been published for the information of the country — indeed, as much 
of the national outlay has never been subjected to the examination 
of the Audit Board — it is impossible to draw up any general state- 
ment from audited or verified vouchers. No proof is afforded 
whether the payments into or out of the Exchequer are authentic, 
not only as to amounts, but as to their agreement with the sums due 
within a specified time ; consequently, it is impossible to exhibit all 
the defects of the English mode of accounting for the national 
income and expenditure by comparing real with these erroneous 
accounts. Nevertheless, some of these errors may be pointed out 
by accepting as well audited, though not so in reality, the accounts 
of the expenditure of the two great departments — army and navy. 

For example, No. I of the national account series designated 
" the cash account showing the whole of the financial operations of 
" the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury in connexion 
" with income and expenditure of the United Kingdom," professes 
to show the annual expenditure for the army separately from that of 
the navy. But a glance at the finance accounts of a few years will 
demonstrate that the practice has prevailed of blending under one 
entry, "army and navy," large sums received from both these 
branches, as well as large amounts paid away on the joint account ; 
thereby rendering it impossible for any one to ascertain the exact 
expenditure for either of the two services, or the recoveries, within 
the year, from each, neither is it possible to ascertain, whether all 
the moneys due for the year and payable within the year, have been 
duly paid. 

Thus, in the cash account for the year ending 31st March, 1861, 
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the very large sum of 3,043,896?. is entered as a disbursement under 
the one head "Naval and Military Operations in China." And 
though the House of Commons is primarily responsible for having 
by its vote granted any such amount as this for the general use of 
both, without requiring the appropriations to each service to be 
shown, still the Comptroller- General of the Exchequer had a right 
to insist that the credits issued by him to the Paymaster-General 
for the expenses of the two services, should have specifically stated 
the amounts for one or other, and not given one credit for both in 
common. Thereby he would have enabled the Lords of the Treasury 
to set forth, in the annual cash account, the credits as separately 
appropriated to the two heads, army and navy. 

Owing to this blending of disbursements for both services under 
one head common to both, I am compelled to compare the actual 
expenditure, certified to by the Audit Board, for both departments 
with that set forth in the " cash account" as having been expended 
for both. During the last eight years, for which complete accounts 
are available, in the one year 1856-57 the hitherto important national 
" cash account" showed a total expenditure of 1,510,614?. less than 
the amount certified to by the Commissioners of Audit as having 
been incurred for the two services ; but in the year following the 
Commissioners certified that 1,815,394/. had been expended for both 
services, less than the sum entered in the cash account. This com- 
pensating quality in respect to excesses of one year balancing the 
deficiencies in another year, has frequently been urged as a ground 
of excellence in our system of accounts, rendering unnecessary the 
careful and elaborate efforts made in Prance to secure, by good 
system, that accuracy which England only obtains by the chance of 
errors correcting errors. 

But this happy-go-lucky system of obtaining accuracy in the 
national accounts by making one error correct another, which would, 
if resorted to by merchants and bankers, soon land them in the 
Bankruptcy Court, cannot, even as respects the national accounts, 
serve the purpose of those who approve the plan. Eor, on adding 
up the whole expenditure for army and navy as entered in the last 
eight years' "cash accounts," and comparing the total with the 
amounts certified to by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public 
Accounts, as having been expended for these two services during the 
eight years ending 31st March, 1864, the excesses and deficiencies 
of these several years are found to amount to the vast sum of 
6,741,705?. ; and by striking a balance between the excesses and 
deficiencies on the eight years' total, the national " cash account" 
shows an expenditure, for combined army and navy services, in excess 
of the actual expenditure which the Audit Commissioners have 
certified to as the actual outlay, amounting to 2,971,641?., or equal 
to one year's national surplus, which Mr. Gladstone has been so 
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happy as to have at his command for the last three years.* This 
great difference between national and departmental accounts could 
be made much more extensive by an exhibition of the excesses and 
deficiencies in the items composing the detailed accounts of each 
year, and which are wrongly made to counteract errors of far more 
considerable extent in the year's transactions. 

This unlooked-for excess is fortunately in favour of the nation, 
seeing that we have actually expended less than our national accounts 
show, but, instead, it might have been a real excess and not a saving. 
Had the same loose system of accounting been employed in France, 
then, with the low morality so freely charged against the French 
administrators, the expenditure for the army and navy of that 
country, might have been made to appear during the past years as 
much less than the actual outlay. At all events, had this extent of 
error — even if fallen into innocently and from ignorance, as may be 
supposed to have happened in England — occurred in France, then, 
with the large amount in sterling money converted into francs, how 
great would have been the outcry against French deceit and trickery. 
It might have been said, here are financial errors of excess and 
deficiency to the extent of 167,000,000 frs., and thereon imputations 
of the grossest nature, if the errors had diminished the apparent 
expenditure, ■whilst more cost had actually been incurred, for 
increasing the strength of the naval and military forces of the 
empire. 

The French endeavour to guard against this great English error 
by keeping distinctive budgets opeff for each year, until the accounts 
can be closed without the fear of such a result. At present they 
appear to have four years' accounts open, those for 1864, 1865, 1866, 
and the one for the year 1867. The English accounts still practically 
open — naval and military — are those for the years extending from 
1st April, 1864, to 31st March, 1865, for 1866, and for the year 
ending 31st March, 1867. But were it the practice to prepare 
English budgets as far in advance as those of France, and to insist 
on their being corrected from time to time in anticipation of, or as 
the necessity for, additional expenditure arises, then England would 
have just as many open accounts. The French do not, however, 
trust their administrators as the English do, and this is another 
cause for open accounts. The laws of France stringently require — 
and means are taken to enforce the law — that no payments of 
moneys shall be made unless the budget provides for it, and none 
beyond the expiration of eight months from the close of the year to 
which the budget belongs ; such payments must have been autho- 
rized within seven months of the close of the budget year, proofs 
being at the same time required that the services and duties for 
■which payments are thus made were actually performed during the 
* Appendix, Table I, p. 436. 
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year, and that the payments are final. All these payments must be 
audited, compiled, and reported on to the Emperor before the close 
of a year after the transactions are closed. 

No such strictness as that usual in France prevails in regard to 
our accounts. The payments on account of expired years' budgets 
may, in this country, extend far beyond the period for which they 
were framed, and without any authority being obtained, until after 
the payment has been made. This facility in spending, no doubt 
facilitates the closing of the paper designated an account, but not 
before the completion of our liabilities. The statements of expen- 
diture certified to by the Audit Commissioners, further show that as 
great delays occur in passing our charges as in France, whilst we are 
not in possession of equally as full accounts. Their certificates for 
the closing of each year's accounts of the army audited expenditure, 
since 1856-57, are dated twelve months after the close of the year 
to which the accounts appertain, except as regards the accounts of 
1862-63 and 1863-64, for which the certificates were given within 
twelve months from the close of the year. The certificates of the 
Commissioners appear to be affixed to the naval accounts in about 
ten months after the close of the year. The accounts of both 
services may have been earlier closed, in order to allow of the com- 
pilation of accounts being made for the examination of the Commis- 
sioners ; but as regards the army, I cannot ascertain that, excepting 
in one instance, these have been closed so early as the French 
accounts are required to be by law. As respects this exceptional 
year, the statements do not appear to have been laid before Parlia- 
ment until April, or thirteen months after the expiration of the year. 
Even as respects time, France, with her perfect system, is not 
behind our very loose one, and has the advantage of making the 
entries in the account compare with the budget liabilities, and to 
prove to the nation how far these remain unsettled. Nations, as well 
as individuals, are safe when they know that their debts are paid off. 

T. — Test of Accuracy of French Accounts. 

There is an excellent opening afforded for testing the fulness 
of the published French accounts, by the remarks in a letter from 
the "Times" Correspondent at Paris, published in the "Times" 
of 2nd May, 1866, wherein it is stated, in respect to the absence of 
all signs of activity in the "War Department of France in connec- 
tion with the complications in European politics, that "there is 
" very little movement there as far as I can learn." He neverthe- 
less, however, proceeds to point out, that " it must not be forgotten, 
" that of the large sums placed at the disposal of the Government 
" in 1859 for freeing Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic, a con- 
" siderable portion was saved by the unexpected Peace of Villa- 
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" franca, and which, I suppose, did not find its way back to the 
" Treasury ; and that of the immense war material required for 
" executing to the full the imperial programme a large amount 
" remained unemployed, which was carefully stored up for future 
" use. All this is preserved intact, and may be forthcoming at the 
" shortest notice, and without any apparent movement." 

Now, the history of the transactions connected with the money 
borrowed in 1859 is easily extracted from the published French 
accounts. The law of 2nd May, 1859, authorised the finance 
minister to inscribe on the great ledger of the kingdom, as a 
public debt, an amount of rentes necessary to provide a capital of 
500,000,000 frs. The same law authorized the minister to alienate 
such a sum in rentes of 4! and 3 per cent, rates, as would be 
necessary to produce, independently of the sum of 500,000,000, a 
supplementary capital which shall not exceed 20,000,000, in order 
to facilitate the settlement of subscriptions, and to cover charges 
of discount resulting from anticipated payments, making a grand 
total of 520,000,000 frs. The accounts show that the total subscrip- 
tions amounted to five times the required loan, that the amount of 
the loan definitely accepted was only 519,667,877 frs.; that the pay- 
ments made up to the 31st December, 1859, were 364,578,842 frs., 
leaving a balauce of 155,089,035 frs. The accounts for the year 
1860 show, that the amount, as accepted, was paid up ; that the 
entire loan was credited, not to the War Department, but to the 
Treasury, under the control of the finance minister, who, like all 
other ministers, renders an account of his departmental transac- 
tions. 

The accounts also show that extraordinary credits accorded to 
the war and marine departments, for the expenses of the Italian 
war, in 1859 and 1860, amounting to 446,252,043 frs., and the 
unused balance of the 520,000,000 frs., namely, 73,190,158 frs., was, 
under the law of 14th July, I860, transferred as a special resource 
to the account of, and made applicable to, the payment of great 
public works of utility. The idea that any portion of this loan of 
1859 is specially set apart for any secret combinations of France in 
the present state of Europe, is therefore unfounded. 

The accounts of the war minister fully set forth the whole of 
the credits granted by the Treasury out of this special loan, for 
extraordinary army expenses in the war in Italy, the detailed 
expenses actually incurred, and specially debited thereto, are stated ; 
and the actual balance of the special credit, from the 520,000,000 
loan, is shown to have been surrendered to the Treasury, and incor- 
porated by the finance minister, in his account, as a disposable 
resource of the nation. The special credits also accorded to the 
marine department, and extraordinary expenses incurred in 1859 
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and 1860 by that department, are also entered in the general 
accounts. A reference to the detailed accounts of the minister of 
marine would show the detailed expenditure of the total sum dranw 
from the Treasury out of the credits, as fully as do the War Depart- 
ment accounts, and also the balance surrendered. 

The other statement of the "Times" Correspondent is, that a 
large amount of war material collected for the war in Italy remained 
unexpended, and was stored up for future use. The real state of the 
case may be seen from the books of the War Department. These 
show details which we cannot obtain in this country. On the 
31st December, 1857, the total value of army war material of every 
description, including horses, arms, provisions, and other stores of 
every kind, both in magazines and in use with the troops, was 
619,929,013 frs.; their value, on the 31st December, 1858, was only 
61 1,821,022 frs., a decrease of about 8 millions of francs; on the 
31st December, 1859, the value was raised up to 642,911,277 frs., 
being an increase of 3 1 millions of francs ; on the 31st December, 
1860, the value was 651,641,85,^8.; the value fell down, on 31st 
December, 1861, to 645, 856, 748 frs.; and on the 31st December, 1862, 
still further, to 640,997,201 frs., and rose, on the 31st December, 
1863, to 649,447,368 frs. The detailed accounts of the war material 
of the French army show the yearly additions and diminutiona 
therein, under each of the principal heads of service under which the 
war material is classified. Amongst the augmentations, in 1859, the 
supplies of provisions, of forage, and the purchase of horses, required 
about two-thirds of the whole sum by which the value of the war 
material was augmented in the year of the war in Italy. The 
provisions and forage must by this time be either consumed or 
destroyed, and the horses have become old, or been sold to the 
farmers. The only permanent augmentation is in the artillery 
material, increased in 1859 by 8,219,063 frs. ; an addition of a 
trifling and insignificant character. The account of naval material 
would show in full detail the additions made thereto, consequent on 
the war in Italy. 

But, so admirably organized is the French war system, that the 
main additions to raise the army to a state of war, are men and 
provisions, and these are available at short notice ; so that under the 
French organisation all preparations for war may be deferred till 
war is declared. 

VI. — Origin of the English Forms of National Accounts. 

In 1797, a Committee of the House of Commons arranged the 
forms in which the national accounts are mainly at present laid 
before Parliament ; the receipt side of the account being then, as at 
present, compiled from sums actually paid into the Exchequer, and 
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the disbursements, from the actual expenditure of all departments 
daring the first three-quarters of the year, the last quarter being 
made up from advances made to the several departments. But the 
events of the early part of this present century caused the accounts 
of the departmental expenditure to fall into arrears, thereby vitiating 
even the partial accuracy which this mode of accounting possessed. 

Before the Select Committee on Public Accounts of this session, 
Mr. Chisholm, of the Exchequer Office, in reference to the proposal 
again to prepare the account of national expenditure from the pay- 
ments of the Paymaster- General instead of upon the Exchequer 
issues, stated that " that practically has been attempted some time 
" ago in the finance accounts from 1801 to 1822." "The expen- 
" diture laid down in these accounts is not the expenditure accord- 
" ing to the issues from the Exchequer, but it is partly according 
" to the payments by the large departments, and partly according 
" to the charge. The result is, that it is perfectly impracticable 
" to make any balance-sheet whatever from the income and expen- 
" diture, as they appear in the finance accounts for that time. I 
" endeavoured to do it for the Irish Taxation Committee for the 
" period from 1801 to 1817, and the result was, that it appeared 
" that in the accounts of Great Britain, taking on one side the 
" balance in the Exchequer at the commencement of that period, 
" and all the receipts into the Exchequer added to that, and on the 
" other side, all the payments as they appeared in the finance 
" accounts, and the balance remaining at the end of the time, there 
" was an excess of upwards of 15,000,000?. on the expenditure side 
" over the receipt side. The principal cause of this excess was 
" that the expenditure of the distributing officers of the army and 
" navy services included sums otherwise received than through the 
" Exchequer, Buch as from the sale of old stores and other extra 
" receipts, which are not shown in the accounts of income." This 
objection to the former practice of framing the accounts on pay- 
ments, and not on credits, is therefore based on bad accounting, in 
allowing extra receipts to be used in an irregular way, at variance 
with a resolution of the House of Commons, inserted in the 
" Precedents of Proceedings in the House of Commons," London, 
1818, new edition, vol. iii, p. 89, passed on the 9th May, 1711, 
as follows : " Resolved, that the applying any sum of unappropriated 
" money, or surplusages of funds, to uses not voted, or addressed 
" for by Parliament, hath been a misapplication of the public 
" money." There are other and more modern resolutions pro- 
hibitory of a practice which has vitiated our national accounts. 

It further appears that, consequent on some differences between 
the annual finance accounts and a balance-sheet laid before Parlia- 
ment, a " select committee was appointed in 1822 to consider the 
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" best mode of simplifying the accounts annually laid before Parlia- 
" ment," and they reported that " the forms then in use are nearly 
" the same as those which were recommended by the committee of 
" 1797, and which were appended to the report of that committee. 
" The principal and most prominent defect in the present form of 
" the accounts is, that they neither do, nor can exhibit any balance 
" between income and expenditure of the year. The income side of 
" the account shows the amount collected from the subject, and the 
" amount paid into the Exchequer within the year, and it is obvious 
" that in order to give a balance the expenditure side ought to con- 
" tain a statement of the payments out of the Exchequer during the 
" same period. The expenditure sheet, however, has not been 
" framed upon this principle, and with respect to some of the chief 
" heads of service, such as the army and ordnance, instead of ex- 
" hibiting a statement of the issues from the Exchequer, it gives the 
" amount of payments by the distributing public officers, such as the 
" Paymaster- General of the Army, and the Treasurer of the Ordnance, 
" to whom the moneys required for their respective services are issued 
" from the Exchequer." 

" The accounts of income and of expenditure are therefore ac- 
'•' counts of different kinds, the one being an Exchequer account and 
" the other not, and no true balance can be struck by comparing 
" them together. The impossibility of striking a balance between 
" income and expenditure, by any examination of the present form 
" of accounts, is of itself a material defect, but this defect is also 
" attended with the further inconvenience that it allows the possi- 
" bility of the existence of errors, which would necessarily be 
" detected if the construction of the accounts were such as to require 
" a balance to be struck." 

The committee stated that the " alterations they suggest in the 
" form and arrangement of these accounts will tend materially to 
" render them more simple and intelligible." They also added that 
they "have not failed to remedy a defect in the forms which 
" they recommend ; the expenditure side will show the issues made 
" from the Exchequer, and not the payments by the distributing 
" officers, and will therefore tally with the statement on the income 
" side, of sums paid into the Exchequer during the year." The 
entries in the forms proposed by the 1822 Select Committee are 
as follow : " An account showing on one side the total income 
" of the United Kingdom raised from the subject, and on the 
" other side the whole of the public expenditure, exclusive of the 
" sums applied to the reduction of the national debt, but including 
" all the payments made out of the revenue in its progress to the 
" Exchequer, as well as all payments made from the Exchequer itself." 
Also, "An account showing on one side the total of that part of the 
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" public income which is paid into the Exchequer, and showing on 
" the other side all the payments out of the Exchequer, exclusive of 
" the sums paid for the reduction of the national debt." " This 
" aecount it will be seen is a part only of the preceding, and each 
" will show the same balance between the income and expenditure 
" of the year." " But this account being confined to payments into 
" and out of the Exchequer, and not embracing the payments made 
" out of the revenue in its progress to the Exchequer, can be pre- 
" pared at an early period after the end of the financial year." 

The forms of accounts proposed by the Select Committee of 
1822 have continued in use, with but few changes, up to this time. 
The national income and expenditure has ever sinee been entered 
as the 1822 Committee suggested ; and with one exception, the 
forms in use are the same. One additional account, now forming 
No. 1 of the series of accounts annually laid before Parliament, 
was added on Mr. Anderson joining the Treasury in 1854, " in order 
" to show that which the collection did not previously allow of, 
* f the whole of the receipts and issues of the year at one view." 
Further, the large deductions formerly made out of revenue in 
its progress to the Exchequer in payment of expenses of collec- 
tion, — the net receipts only being shown in the accounts prepared 
by the 1822 Committee, — have been discontinued; gross receipts 
being exhibited on the receipt side, and expenses of collection 
separately shown on the issue side. Various superannuation and 
other charges, previously paid out of revenue, have been transferred 
to the annual estimates, or placed on the Consolidated Fund, instead 
of being deducted out of gross receipts. The percentage rate of col- 
lection for the several branches of revenue, which the 1822 Committee 
proposed, has of late years been left out of the published accounts. 
The annual accounts, however, instead of being ready shortly after 
the close of the financial year, as the 1822 Committee proposed, are 
now usually laid before Parliament only in June. In 1832, an 
appropriation audit of the accounts of the navy by the Commis- 
sioners of Audit, and in 1844 to 1846 a like audit of those of the 
army, ordnance, and commissariat was established. The Commis- 
sioners, however, merely certify bow far expenditure for these 
branches agrees with the sums voted by the House of Commons 
under each vote; the great importance of making this audit 
effectual by distinguishing under separate votes the amounts to be 
applied to the several purposes for which moneys are so voted, will 
be seen by reference to the Reports of the Select Committee on 
Public Moneys and Miscellaneous Expenditure. These audited 
accounts are prepared and laid before Parliament about thirteen 
months after the close of the year to which they refer. 

This movement towards an appropriation audit of a very restricted 
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nature, by an independent authority, begun in 1832, enlarged in 
1844, and since partially applied to a few accounts, has at length 
been proposed to be extended, and will, on the Exchequer and Audit 
Departments Bill being passed, be applied (it is hoped) to all 
branches of receipt and expenditure of all services ; but, as the 
audited accounts of the army and navy have not hitherto been 
used in any combined compilation, and are, merely isolated accounts 
presented to Parliament, and very rarely even matured, it would 
appear, that up to this date the only consolidated national accounts 
we possess, are those entered in the finance accounts, according to 
the forms drawn out in 1822 ; and the one account which purports 
to give the most comprehensive and complete view of the national 
transactions, is the one added in 1854 by Mr. Anderson, and headed 
" Cash account showing the whole of the financial operations of 
" the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, in connec- 
" tion with the income and expenditure of the United Kingdom." 

VII. — Description of the "English Accounts. 

The system on which the public accounting is conducted will be 
found to be well described in the paper on public accounts, of 9th 
[February, 1829,* by Messrs. Brooksbank and Beltz in the following 
words : " A merchant considers his account of receipts and disburse- 
" ments during any year, as belonging to that year; but the accounts 
" of Government are frequently wanted, as far as they can be 
" prepared, in two shapes j first, as an account of receipt and 
" expenditure within the year, for the purpose of striking a balance 
" at the end of the period, as an account current : and, secondly, 
" as an account of the receipt and expenditure, belonging to a 
" particular year, for the purpose of comparing expenditure with 
" the estimate for the same year." " It will be obvious, that the 
" first account, the account current, is indispensable, as the founda* 
" tion of every other account, and as the only correct mode of 
" striking a balance, though it must include all payments made 
" within the year by the principal and by the imprest accountants, 
" whether such payments belong to the services of the current year, 
" or to any former one. The account of the actual disbursements 
" belonging to any one year, must be liable to alterations, and can 
" therefore seldom be considered as quite perfect, for additions must 
" necessarily be made to it on account of all arrears of payments 
" which may be claimed, but which occasionally do not come in till 
" several years after they are due." " For ordinary purposes, when 
" no important changes have occurred in the state of the country 
" to occasion a considerable variation in the expenditure, the average 
" of a number of years of the account current must nearly correspond 
* Pago 6 of Parliamentary Paper of 1st Jane, 1829. 
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" with the average of the charge account for those years, and will 
" probably furnish as correct a criterion for judging of the rate of 
" expenditure as can be wanted." This committee remarking on 
further objections urged against the accounts being so rendered, 
stated (p. 77) that they were " fully aware of the fact adverted 
" to in these observations," " that the payments within the year do 
" not afford a perfect comparison with the estimate for the year ; 
" yet, we consider, as we have already stated in our prefatory obser- 
" vations, that a running expenditure, when no material alterations 
" are occurring, in the public services, and the annual estimates are 
" nearly the same. The expenditure in the year, and for the year, 
" will not vary very considerably ; and that, for the purpose of 
" comparison, either with the estimate or with the expenditure in 
" the preceding year, such a return may be exceedingly useful," if 
" indeed the account current of payments in the year is to be con- 
" sidered as useless, and the account of payments for the year cannot 
" be prepared, till the second year afterwards, little or no information 
" would be obtained that could be of immediate service." 

The system of basing the accounts on the payments within 
the year, was more fully urged in the report* of the committee 
on which Mr. Anderson, of the Treasury, served along with the 
late Mr. Brooksbank, Sir William Herries, and Mr. Thomas ; 
the decision of the Lords of the Treasury was, by that report, 
urged to be given as to "what is the right principle upon 
" which the estimates of the naval and military expenditure to be 
" laid before Parliament should be computed, and the accounts of 
" that expenditure kept ; whether the sums actually payable within 
" the year, or the debts to be contracted in the year, are the 
" amounts for which provision is to be made in the annual estimates." 

The committee expressed their opinion, that " great objections 
" exist to the practice of obtaining from Parliament grants of 
" money not required to be disbursed until after the expiration of 
" the year for which they are voted." The committee considered 
such a course " to be altogether inconsistent with the design of the 
" annual estimates," and stated that " the practice of providing in 
" the estimates for sums payable in the next or succeeding years, 
'* tends moreover, to weaken the control of Parliament over the 
" public expenditure, by placing funds at the disposal of a depart- 
" ment, which, not being required for its own immediate expenses, 
" may be employed for purposes not contemplated by Parliament," 
and after referring to the reports of previous finance committees, 
this 1844 Committee quoted an extract from the Report of the 
1797 Committee on Finance, " that the most correct mode of voting 

* Dated 7th March, 1844, in Treasury Minutes. 
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" suras for ordnance use, so far as Parliament is concerned, would 
" obviously be to make an estimate for the next year ; the suras 
" which are estimated to be likely to be paid within the next year, 
" and not the debts likely to be incurred in it, as is now done." 
The 1844 Committee further stated that, " another ground of objec- 
" tion to the opposite principles on which these estimates have been 
" prepared, and the accounts of expenditure kept, is that they are 
" at variance with that which prevails in the most important financial 
" operations of the country. The accounts of the annual income 
" of the kingdom are founded on the actual receipts in the year ; 
" the account of the annual expenditure for the public debt is an 
" account of actual payments in the year. Many other services are 
" regulated in the same way." The committee therefore recom- 
mended that the " estimates of the military and naval departments 
" should in future provide only for those expenses which are to be 
" paid in the year." This, they conceive, was " the most correct 
" mode of forming an estimate, and the only one indeed susceptible 
" of general application. It is in accordance with the principle 
" adopted by the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
" in 1822, to consider the best mode of simplifying the accounts 
" annually laid before Parliament, the balance-sheet recommended 
" by that committee, and which has ever since been laid before 
" Parliament, is simply a classified account current of the actual 
" receipt and expenditure into and from the Exchequer, within a 
" definite period of time. The account is closed on the last day of 
" each quarter. In addition to those for the public dividends, the 
" charges for salaries, pensions, <&c, in short, for all permanent 
" public expenditure borne on the Consolidated Fund, though they 
" become due on the quarter days, are necessarily excluded from the 
" quarters so made up, and are not brought to account until they 
" are paid in the succeeding quarter." And in accordance with 
these recommendations the estimates and accounts since rendered 
have been drawn out to meet this one-sided or Treasury view. 

Till. — Defects in the English Accounts. 

I now proceed to show that the English accounts are defectively 
prepared by quoting the evidence of competent witnesses, and enter 
into the subject in detail, owing to the generally prevailing belief as 
to the excellent state of our national accounts. In the 1829 " Report 
" on Public Accounts," the commissioners after stating that the 
model of the accounts was furnished by the Select Committee 
appointed in the year 1822, for the purpose of arranging the annual 
accounts to be laid before Parliament, add " that the annual accounts 
" however, prepared according to that model, are confined to the 
" Exchequer issues and receipts. They leave millions unexplained 
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" and unaccounted for in detail." Sir Henry Parnell also, in hia 
work on " Financial Reform," (p. 10 of the 4th edition, 1832) stated, 
that " the annual accounts that are laid before Parliament, are con- 
" fined to the Exchequer receipts and issues ; they leave millions 
" unexplained and unaccounted for in detail ; they state for 
" instance, the expenditure of the army, navy, and ordnance, no 
" further than the gross amount of the issues for each of the 
" services." Mr. Hoffay, an officer of great and varied experience, 
acquired in Beveral departments of the public service, recorded an 
opinion that the " problem of effectively checking the proceedings 
" of the large administrative departments is still to be solved, and 
" as its solution involves a total change in our system of accounta- 
" bility and our existing institutions, I suppose we are not prepared 
" to take the leap." 

Mr. Anderson, of the Treasury, with an amount of practical 
knowledge rarely acquired by any one officer, has given such 
frequent evidence relative to the great defects in our national 
accounts, that it is difficult to restrict the extracts from his testi- 
mony showing how serious such defects are; but the evidence 
drawn from the 1856 Report on Public Moneys will alone, suffice 
for the purpose. Mr. Anderson's description (vide Question 1374) 
of the accounts, is as follows: "Two accounts are annually pre- 
" sented to Parliament, in which the expenditure for naval and 
" military services is shown ; one is prepared by the Treasury, and 
" the other io prepared by the departments charged with the detailed 
" application of the grants." " It is necessary to point out the 
" distinction between the two accounts. The Treasury account is 
" simply a cash account, commencing and terminating with the year ; 
" the expenditure side of the account is founded on the credits 
" granted by the Exchequer within the year of the account." 
" These credits do not represent the sum finally appropriated to the 
" service of the year, but merely the amount drawn out to meet the 
" current payments ; as it is impossible to appropriate money at the 
" time of issue to the year to which it may ultimately become 
" chargeable. This cash account must necessarily differ from the 
" final service account in which the actual appropriation of the sums 
" expended in the year, at home and abroad, is shown." 

In reply to Question 1402, Mr. Anderson stated " that there ia 
" in the Exchequer Act a worse evil than the Exchequer credits." 
" I beg to refer the committee to the 24th clause of the Exchequer 
" Regulation Act, which lays down the principle upon which the 
" public accounts shall be prepared." The substance of it is this i 
" That the public account of expenditure shall be founded upon 
" Exchequer credits, and not upon actual payments, that is a very 
" vicious principle ; the Treasury account is to be founded upon 
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■" assumptions and not upon facts, and the consequence of that is, 
■" as was pointed out in Lord Monteagle's evidence, that the sum of 
" 1,464,000/. was issued to the paymaster on the last day of the 
" quarter, to carry him on for the following week in April, the whole 
" of which sum was charged in the public account as a sum finally 
" expended. It is nothing more than shifting the money from the 
" right hand pocket to the left, and putting it down as so much 
" spent ; that money was not an actual payment, it was nothing 
" more than an advance of money made on account of the service of 
" the following year, and therefore I say that to found your account 
" upon Exchequer credits, which is the consequence of your having 
" au Exchequer offi.ce, really falsifies the public accounts, and renders 
" the cash account a very imperfect one." " The result of that was 
" that we had upwards of a million in the account of expenditure 
" last year, which did not belong to it ; but the law requires that the 
" account shall be -nade up on that principle, however faulty it may 
" be." 

In reply to Questions 1851 to 1856, Mr. Anderson explained 
" that the Exchequer credits when drawn from the Exchequer are 
" charged in the Exchequer accounts as issues for the public service, 
" and are considered as final issues by the Exchequer, and as so much 
" money withdrawn from the control of the Exchequer." " But the 
" Exchequer have no control in the matter ; the Act of Parliament is 
" imperative, they are bound by the 24th clause of the Exchequer 
" Act, to consider all such issues as payments, and charge them in 
" the public accounts as such. The Treasury in the balance-sheet 
" they prepare every quarter, are bound to follow the same principle, 
" and it is a very faulty one." " "When once the Exchequer grants a 
" credit, that credit must be charged in the accounts as expenditure. 
" I had frequent conversation with Mr. Brooksbank on that point, 
" he said it was well considered, and he objected to it, but the Com- 
" missioners insisted upon credits and not payments." 

Eurther in reply to Questions 1800, 1801, 1818, 1832, 1833, 1835, 
3413, 3415, Mr. Anderson added, " that the Treasury are bound to 
" found their accounts upon the accounts of the Exchequer, and that 
" is one of the inconveniences I have pointed out. "We are obliged, 
" with every desire to improve our accounts and carry out a system 
" uniform with that which has been established in the great depart- 
" ments, to found our accounts upon a false principle, because the law 
" requires that we shall adapt the Exchequer account as the basis of 
" our own." " Even these books (exhibiting a complete set), I am 
" bound to found upon Exchequer credits ;" " I am obliged to carry 
" out that system upon a false principle, because the Act of Parlia- 
" ment requires that our expenditure shall be founded on credits, 
" and not upon actual payments, so that the books are perfect, but 
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" the results are not." " The account should not be based upon the 
" transactions of the Exchequer, but upon the payments of the pay- 
" master, in order to become really an account of payments." 
" "What I said was not that that transaction was a fiction, but that the 
" charge of expenditure in the account of the Treasury was a fiction, 
" as the payment had not been made. It would appear in the account 
" of one year when it belongs to another." " It would have been far 
" more correct to found the public accounts upon the payments of the 
" paymaster than upon the credits of the Exchequer." "It would 
" be better if all accounts of expenditure were founded upon actual 
" payments." " The Exchequer account being founded upon credits 
" and not upon payments, does not show the unexpended balances 
" on the votes." "The Exchequer account shows the transfer from 
" the Exchequer to the paymaster, but if the paymaster has not 
" paid away that money, the Exchequer account would not show 
" it, whilst the paymaster's would." 

The "memorandum on financial control" which, subsequently to 
the above evidence, was placed before the Committee on Public 
Moneys, contains complete testimony from the highest source, 
as to the untruthfulness of Exchequer credits in representing 
expenditure. A brief extract therefrom as follows, I place before 
you: — "It will be necessary to alter the principle upon which 
" the accounts of the public expenditure are now prepared at 
" the Treasury." " The proposed changes in the mode of issue and 
" to the principle of charging the expenditure against the grants of 
" Parliament, founding the charge upon actual payments, and hold- 
" ing the balances unapplied in the hands of paying officers as 
" money expended, will remedy those defects, and place the public 
" accounts altogether on a sound basis." " The substitution of 
" actual payments for Exchequer credits is a change upon which 
" depends the truth of the public accounts." But Lord Monteagle 
in his comments thereon very rightly declared, that this principle, 
if correct, ought to be extended so that the " expenditure account 
" will consist of final payments only," " carried down to the very 
" rank and file of the army and to the seamen of the fleet;" "every 
" balance in the hands of every pay office must then be dealt with 
" as forming part of a general balance." 

The Select Committee on Public Moneys in their 1857 report, 
advised Parliament to make various changes in the national 
accounts, but until this year these recommendations have been 
mainly neglected; amongst other recommendations the Committee 
urged that " though by Act (10 Geo. IV, cap. 27) the annual account 
" was required to be prepared" " according to the actual receipt and 
" issue of moneys at the Exchequer, and the 24th section of the 
" Exchequer Act (4 "Will. IV, cap. 15) requires that the expenditure 
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" in such account, so far as it; relates to Great Britain, shall be made 
" up from the credits granted by the Exchequer, your committee 
" are satisfied from the evidence taken before them that the account 
" of Exchequer credits cannot represent a true account of expendi- 
" ture ; they therefore recommend that the basis of the account 
" should be the actual payments of the several paymasters to whom 
" these credits are granted." The report also recommended other 
measures of importance for the correct statement of the national 
funds, but few of them have as yet been carried out, though one, 
the application of the appropriation audit to all services, is now 
proposed to be extended to all branches of the service, by the 
Audit Bill at present passing through the House of Commons. 

IX. — Remedies for Defects, 

Prom the above extracts it is evident that, recognizing the prin- 
ciple that the payments within the year are to be viewed as the expen- 
diture of the year, an erroneous construction has been placed on 
the word "payment," by not regarding it as the final transfer of 
funds from the possession of Government financial officers to indi- 
viduals on final vouchers for services rendered ; or, if this course 
could not under our system be carried out, then to have taken the 
actual funds placed, generally, to the credit, of the financial officers 
to meet such demands, might have been the payments within the 
year. This construction vitiated the principle that only final pay- 
ments within the year should become charges of the year, and not 
mere Exchequer credits, portions of which remain unappropriated 
in the hands of financial officers at the close of the year, and large 
amounts remain at the end of the year undrawn in the Exchequer ; 
that is, the credits given by the Treasury to principal accountants 
on which to obtain funds, have not been used to the extent 
expected. 

If it had been deemed essential to view the money resources 
of the Government apart from these credits, in other words, to 
regard these credits as representing Government liabilities to that 
extent, then another course might have been adopted, which, 
while preserving the advantage of this view, would yet have held 
intact the principle that the payments of the year was the actual 
amount of cash disbursed by Government officers within the 
year. That course would have been to record the totals of the 
Exchequer credits on the expenditure side, but to recredit from each 
cash accountant the unappropriated balances in the hands of all 
officers to whom credits or advances had been granted. The full 
measure of the Government liabilities would thereby be knosra, and 
the extent to which cleared off within a definite period, viz., the 
year of account. 
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I may here notice the Exchequer account laid yearly before Par- 
liament, which Lord Monteagle did not view favourably, and it is 
difficult to understand the entries in this account. It, however, 
may be so altered as to admit of the entries being made intelligible, 
and by a good analysis, it may even be made to serve as a useful, 
check on the credits, drawings, and balances. 

But there is also another course open for adoption, and, perhaps, 
the most suitable under our present forms, it will also commend itself 
to attention as having the weight of the authority of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, having been proposed, in the memorandum on financial 
control and recommended in the following words : — " It will be neces- 
" sary that true accounts should be prepared, in order to give Par- 
" liament all requisite information as to the progress of revenue and 
" expenditure of the country." ..." The first should be a general 
" account of the public income and expenditure as at present." 
" The only change proposed in this account is that it should be 
" founded on actual payments instead of credits. It should be clearly 
" understood that this account can never be more than a simple 
" cash account, commencing and terminating within the year. It 
" cannot be made to represent the expenditure chargeable against 
" the grants of the year, because at the time of its preparation the 
" expenditure applicable to the service of the year to which it will 
" relate will be far from complete. Still, the account will be a very 
" useful one to Parliament, as it will represent, immediately after the 
" close of the financial year, the state of the Treasury cash account, 
" and the receipts and payments, compared with the estimated 
" amounts in the budgets." 

" The second account should embrace the expenditure of the 
" revenue departments for payments on account of charges of col- 
" lection and management, and the expenditure on account of the 
" several services included in the miscellaneous estimates, compared 
" with the sums granted for such services. This account, like those 
" for naval and military services, could not be accurately prepared 
" till several months after the expiration of the year, when all the 
" payments applicable to the year's service had been accounted 
" for." 

The views set forth in these excellent recommendations, evidently 
emanating from Mr. Anderson, would suffice to ensure the founda- 
tion of correct accounts for the nation, and fully corroborate the 
soundness of the opinions I have ventured to place before you. 

I may pass over the defects in our accounts brought to light, by 
inquiries since the 1857 Report of the Select Committee on Public 
Moneys, merely noting that the proceedings of the Select Com- 
mittee on Miscellaneous Expenditure, contain most valuable evidence 
that, until the irregularities in estimating, in accounting, and in 
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appropriating unused balances, no real remedies can be applied to 
ensure good accounting. 

X. — Confusion and Complications from Faulty Mode of Accounting. 

I now proceed to show by recent testimony borne to the untrust- 
worthiness of the national accountancy, in evidence given to the 
1866 Select Committee on Public Accounts, that confusion and 
complication must be the result of incorrect accounting. 

Mr. Anderson, Mr. Chisholm, and Mr. Macaulay gave impor- 
tant evidence, which will apply both to the system of accounts 
hitherto in use, as well as to the modifications proposed to be made 
in the accounts by the bill now before Parliament. These witnesses 
showed that the system (based on legislative enactments), of con- 
tinuing to treat Exchequer credits as final expenditure, neutralizes 
the advantages gained by classifying the estimates into distinct 
votes. In truth, the present mode of accounting gives the Adminis- 
tration the power of setting aside the limits assigned by Parliament 
to expenditure. As regards Parliamentary control over the amounts 
allotted in the several votes, it is nearly the same as if the sum total 
of all the credits had been granted in one vote or in one lump sum; 
indeed it would be preferable so to vote all funds, and then ensure, 
by means of an independent board, these being expended on the 
detailed purposes set forth in the separate estimates. 

Mr. Chisholm, before the 1866 Select Committee, after explain- 
ing the defects in the accounts as kept up to 1822, maintained that 
' by the forms in use since 1822, the finance accounts, on the other 
' band, are really of use. Prom 1822 up to the present time, the 
' exact balance-sheets can be got, and the exact accounts of payments 
' into the Exchequer and of issues out of the Exchequer can be shown. 
' And as by the finance accounts there is no statement of the actual 
' payments made by the distributing officers, the payments which 
•' take place in some distant port, say Hong Kong or elsewhere, would 
' not, supposing the vouchers had not come home, be entered in the 
' finance accounts. These do show the real state of the case, as far 
' as the receipts into and issues from the Exchequer are concerned, 
' but they do not show the payments by distributing officers. They 
;< show the purposes for which the money has been issued, but they 
' can only show that money has been paid out of the Exchequer 
' ostensibly for certain objects, and that it is to be appropriated 
to these objects." That he "knew not of any instance in which 
' the money has not been finally applied to the object for which it 
was issued and appropriated. It is issued in the first place, to 
' the Paymaster-General ; it goes into his balance, and that iden- 
' tical sum may be applied to another purpose for the time ; but 
' still, the amount always remains to the credit of that service for 
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" which it is issued, until it is finally so applied and discharged." 
It was acknowledged that whilst " this is a matter of account after- 
" wards, it may so happen that the money when issued all goes 
" into one balance. It is not kept in separate sums, and therefore 
" you cannot tell how it is applied, and when the accounts are finally 
" squared, you may find that the whole of an issue made for one vote 
" has not been expended, whilst a great deal more than the grant for 
" another vote has been expended." " In that case the finance 
" accounts will not show to what objects the issues which have been 
" made for the votes have been applied, but it was apprehended that 
" it is the principal object of this bill to supply this deficiency by 
" supplemental accounts of appropriation audit." 

It was maintained, however, that " the insertion of the words in 
" the clause to show the services or votes on account of which the issues 
" may be authorised shall be set forth in such orders," was of use, as 
it is known that the sums so issued can be appropriated and placed to 
the credit of those services. They are issued intentionally for those 
services. It was stated to be the main object of this bill " to make 
" provision for the keeping of accounts, to show with respect to 
" each vote on one side the amount granted by Parliament, and also 
" the amount issued for that purpose, and on the other side to show 
" the actual appropriation of that money." "That has never been 
" done with regard to the civil service votes." " But that has refe- 
" rence to the appropriation audit." "When asked why — seeing 
that even when passed, that is, when money is issued under these 
orders, as to the mention of the services or votes, you cannot tell to 
which vote it is applied — why go through the form of stating on the 
order to what vote it is to be applied, the reply was, that " without 
" that you cannot have any expenditure accounts at all. That is 
" to say, unless tho particular service is so stated upon which to 
" base the accounts of expenditure, no complete account of expen- 
" diture can be made out till many months after the expiration of the 
" year or quarter to which they relate, and that he (Mr. Chisholm) 
" did not see how any balance-sheet at all could be made out." 
It was admitted by Mr. Chisholm that, "supposing an order 
" for an issue from the Exchequer to the Paymaster-General of 
" 10,000;. upon the Poor Law Account, and of i,oooJ. upon the 
" Secret Service Account or some Foreign Service Account, and 
" supposing that a bill much exceeding the i,oooZ. comes in for 
" payment, and that much less than 10,000?. is required on the poor 
" vote, then the Paymaster- General uses the balance of the 10,000/. 
" to meet the excess over the 1,000/., whatever it may be, retaining 
" the balance he has received on account of the poor law, so that 
" the Pay master- General does not always apply the exact sum issued 
" under the order at that time." 
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Mr. Anderson explained, "that when the Paymaster- General 
" overpays from a vote in the manner above stated, he immediately 
" applies to the Treasury for a credit to put the balance of that 
" account right ; therefore, he may possibly pay upon a vote to-day 
" upon which an issue has not been made, but, in that case, he 
" will get an issue to-morrow for that vote. The moment a vote 
" is overdrawn, he applies to the Treasury for an order upon it. The 
" consequence is, that the payments by the Paymaster-General, and 
" the issues to him on the votes to enable him to make those pay- 
" ments, approximate as nearly as possible." " The Treasury have 
" returns from the Paymaster-General every month, showing the 
" state of every vote, and of the cash he holds applicable to every 
" vote of Parliament ; and the moment the Treasury see that one 
" is overdrawn, an issue is made to set it right." In reply to the 
objection that " in case of a payment abroad, not known till long 
" after it has been made, the return would make out that money 
" out of the vote has not been expended at all, while, in fact, more 
" than the balance appearing in the returns has been expended 
" abroad. "Whenever that occurs, the account is laid before Par- 
" liament, and a vote is taken to make it good." And in reply 
to the remark that " this must be done afterwards, when the appro- 
" priation audit has been terminated, and that it will not be known 
" before," Mr. Anderson stated that " it will be known before, 
" because any payment made abroad must ultimately come out of 
" the Paymaster's fund, though the advance is made, in the first 
" instance, out of the funds in the Treasury chest; the words re- 
" quiring the insertion of the services for which the issues from the 
" Exchequer were made were intended to meet the existing Act of 
" Parliament, which requires that the account of income and expen- 
" diture shall be founded on the Exchequer issues." 

Sir W. Dunbar, the present Head of the Audit Board, then pointed 
out "that the present system is one of special credits." "The 
" Treasury makes its requisition upon the Controller of the 
" Exchequer for each separate service, and the Controller makes 
■" the issue, if he finds that the credit is demanded legally, for 
" a specific amount of each separate service with appropriation." 
" But under this Bill there is a power given to the Treasury to 
" which attention may be called. By the 12th clause, taken in 
" connection with the later clauses (14, 15, 16 and 17), the credit 
" which the Treasury is entitled to demand from the Controller 
" of the Exchequer, is a credit limited only by the amount of the 
" ways and means, and the charges on the Consolidated Fund. 
" The Treasury is empowered especially by the 17th clause, to demand 
" in one credit the whole amount of the ways and means granted by 
" Parliament. It may also happen that 1 5,ooo,ooooZ. or 20,000,000?., 
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" or more, may be asked for in one credit ; whereas, at the time that 
" credit is granted, there may be in the Exchequer a balance falling 
" short of the amount of the credit. That was the point to which the 
" attention of the committee was directed. It is the effect of several 
" clauses taken together, but particularly of the 17th clause." It was 
the opinion of Sir "W. Dunbar, that " it was objectionable in principle 
" and practice that the Controller should be required to grant a credit 
" exceeding the balance in his account ; for example, that the Treasury 
" should have authority to operate upon a credit for 20,000,000?., when 
" there may be only 5,000,000?. at the Bank." He also stated that 
" he believed the Treasury have the power of drawing out each vote 
" separately, and dealing with the money as suggested ; but that is a 
" power which they never could exercise, and, of course, it was never 
" contemplated by Parliament, that it would be a difficult operation 
" at the present moment, as the Controller would not grant a credit 
" in excess of his balance at the Bank." 

Mr. Macaulay also stated, that " if, immediately after the passing 
" of the Appropriation Act, there should happen to be, by any accident, 
" in the Exchequer money enough to meet the whole of the grants 
" voted by Parliament, say 70,000,000?., the Treasury might, at the 
" present time, draw the whole of it out the day after the Act was 
" passed and place it in the Pay Office." Mr. Anderson explained 
" that the present Exchequer Act provides that the accounts of 
" the income and expenditure upon which the surplus revenue is 
" calculated, for the reduction of debt, shall be founded upon credits 
" granted, and therefore, every credit granted must be assigned to 
" the vote. That the words used in the 17th clause of the bill, 
" requiring that the services or votes, on account of which the issues 
" from the Exchequer may be authorised, shall be set forth in 
" such orders, are therefore absolutely necessary to enable the 
" Treasury to prepare certain accounts required by Act of Parlia- 
"ment." 

Mr. Macaulay apprehended that " the object of this provision is, 
" to enable the Treasury to prepare certain accounts required by 
Act of Parliament," and " to enable Government to lay before 
Parliament those accounts which are known by the name of 
finance accounts;" Mr. Anderson added, that " these are very im- 
portant accounts ; they are the balance-sheets which are laid before 
Parliament every quarter." " That those words in the 17th clause 
' have reference to the issue from the Exchequer account, and not 
" to the payments in the Paymaster- General's account." "And the 
" Act requires that these accounts of expenditure should be made 
" use of, from those Exchequer issues, and not from the Paymaster- 
" General's payments ; therefore the Treasury must assign them to 
'•' the votes." " But although the Paymaster-General may use the 
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" money as one fund, he holds the balance issued for a particular 
" service, as applicable to that service ; it is a mere matter of 
" account." And Mr. Chisholm added, that " if the Paymaster- 
" General uses the money for another purpose, it will be merely an 
" advance. The purpose for which it is issued will be the purpose 
" for which it is to be finally appropriated ; and it will also be appro- 
" priated in his books. It is only by that means that he can keep 
" his accounts of public expenditure under the separate heads, and 
" give also to the Controller and Auditor-General the materials 
" by which his accounts are to be checked." 

Mr. Anderson explained that " though the Act which requires 
" that the Exchequer credits be taken as the basis of the expenditure, 
" as now entered in the finance accounts, is proposed to be repealed 
" by the bill, yet, that of this Act, known as the Exchequer Act 
" of 1834, all the provisions referring to these credits are re-enacted 
" in the bill, because they affect a great many financial operations, 
" such as the calculations of the surplus revenue, and its applica- 
" tion to the debt," further adding, " that they are obliged to insert 
" in the bill the words requiring the credit of the Exchequer issues 
" to be given to the different votes." 

The question was then raised by the select committee, " whether 
" there be any other system upon which the accounts of expenditure 
" could be prepared, and which would be better, or as good as the 
" system of founding them upon the Exchequer credits." And 
Mr. Anderson stated that " the law might be altered, by saying 
" that they shall be founded upon the payments of the Paymaster- 
" General, instead of upon the issues of the Exchequer, but he 
" doubted whether Parliament would ever agree to that, because 
" it would delay the accounts to such a late period." 

The select committee then specially called on Mr. Macaulay 
for his opinion, and as this officer's evidence is applicable to the 
past as well as the proposed system of national accounting, and 
as he has had long experience, with matured knowledge well tried 
by examinations before select committees, his testimony as to the 
dependence to be placed on the accounts, is peculiarly valuable. 
It is also the more useful from being given from a point of view 
differing from that which the officers of the Treasury very 
naturally, though one-sidedly, look at these measures. Being 
called on to state whether he agreed in the views expressed 
by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Chisholm, he replied, " that he quite 
" agreed in this, that if any accounts of the transactions of the 
" Government are to be laid before Parliament, at the dates at 
" which the finance accounts are laid before Parliament, the accounts 
" must be prepared upon the plan on which the finance accounts 
" are now prepared, and upon no other plan ; and if he objects to 
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" the finance accounts at all, it is because he thinks the heading 
" of the accounts is calculated to mislead members." " It is stated 
" to relate to ' income and expenditure,' but it is not what is 
" properly understood to be expenditure, that is embraced in these 
" accounts ; there may be instances in which it is so, but as a 
" general rule it is not, and it cannot be. In point of fact, the 
" finance account is whatever the Treasury may choose to make it. 
" He added that he did not in the least degree mean to say that the 
" Treasury do not draw upon the votes, so as to accommodate very 
" fairly the relation between the drafts and the probable expendi- 
" ture ; but the Treasury is under no obligation to do this ; they 
" might if they pleased, draw upon the rotes in succession, beginning 
" with Vote No. 1, and going right through to the end ; and in 
" that case the finance accounts at the termination of the first 
" quarter would show that the first forty votes were altogether 
" exhausted, and that the other votes had not been drawn upon 
" at all. The finance accounts, it must be borne in mind, exhibited 
" nothing else but issues and credits." The only thing he would 
suggest is, that the " heading of the accounts should be varied, and 
" that it should be ' the Account of the Receipts of Revenues, and 
" ' Issues from the Exchequer.' " "It is not an account even 
" approximately, at least it is not known to be so, of expenditure." 

He gave as an instance, which will show in the plainest manner 
how the matter stands, that " the finance accounts of last year were 
" laid upon the table of the House, he believed in the month of 
" April ; that is to say, the finance accounts, purporting to show 
" the income and expenditure of the financial year, terminating on 
" the 31st March preceding, were laid upon the table of the House 
" of Commons about the end of the following month. But that 
" account purports to show the expenditure on account of the army, 
" whereas, the "War Office does not know its expenditure, until 
" a year afterwards." " The account purports to show the issues. 
" He did not deny that the account may be a useful one, but he 
" thought it very advisable that it should not state itself to be what 
" it really is not — an account of income and expenditure — but that 
" it should be called an account of income and issues." 

Mr. Anderson here pointed out, that this is the title of the 
account. " An account of the gross public income of the United 
" Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in the year ending 30th 
" June, 1864, 30th September, 1864, 31st December, 1864, and 31st 
" March, 1865, and of the actual issues within the same periods." 
" These issues are Exchequer issues." Mr. Macaulay again stated, 
that he "referred to that which is the material account, that is to 
" say, the account which shows all the issues in respect of the votes, 
" viz., the general account at the beginning." This account is 
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entitled, " cash account, showing the whole of the financial ope- 
" rations of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, 
" in connection with the income and expenditure of the United 
" Kingdom, between the 1st day of April, 1864, and the 31st March, 
" 1865." "It is called the cash account, and relates to the financial 
" operations in connection with the income and expenditure." " He 
" did not think it purports to be an accurate account of every sum 
" that has been spent." He did not, of course, mean that " it is 
" framed with the view of doing so, but, undoubtedly, members are 
" habitually misled by it." He had been asked many times (and he 
was sure members of Parliament would bear him out in that) " how 
" is it, that you get this account of expenditure so soon as you do ?" 
" He did not in the least mean to say, that persons who have 
" studied the subject, would suppose that it is any account of ex- 
" penditure, but he thought it was apt to mislead." " No doubt," 
he added, " if Parliament requires it, the Commissioners of Audit 
" might always make up an account of the votes which are charged 
" with particular sums. They can always do that, but his point is, 
" not that this is an undesirable account to have, but that the title 
" of it is calculated to mislead. That account may be anything 
" the Treasury may choose to make it. For instance, supposing the 
" expenditure on a given service were rather more than it ought to 
" be, the Treasury would not draw upon the vote for that service, 
" which would supply the service by money derived from other 
" sources, so that, in point of fact, the account of expenditure in 
" respect to that service would be exactly what the Treasury might 
" choose to make it." 

The select committee endeavoured to elicit evidence on the 
complications in the accounting, and in answer to the question 
" whether the deception which the Treasury, if so disposed, might 
" practise on Parliament, by drawing upon certain popular votes, 
" and spending the money on unpopular votes, must ultimately be 
"discovered?" Mr. Macaulay replied, "Certainly;" and when 
called on to suggest any means of preventing the Treasury from 
following that system if so minded, he stated that " he did not think 
" the Treasury could possibly be prevented from doing it, so long as 
" credits are dealt with in the same manner as they are in this 
" account." He did not suppose "that the Treasury would (in- 
" deed, it would be very foolish of them if they did) misrepre- 
" sent one quarter's account, because they would be found out in 
" next quarter's account, or the following. The case," Mr. Macaulay 
said, " is something of this kind : — supposing public opinion were 
" excited about the expenditure in respect to some particular 
" service, and the Government were called on at any moment to lay 
" before Parliament a statement of what, during a given term, had 
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" been spent on that service, the Treasury might, if they based their 
" statements, on Exchequer issues, make it whatever they pleased ;" 
reiterating his opinion, " that he did not think it possible to prevent 
" their doing so." Mr. Anderson then added, that he " did not 
" quite agree with Mr. Macaulay in that, because the regulations 
" under which the issues are made restrict the Treasury very much 
" more than Mr. Macaulay supposes. Take, for instance, this first 
" amount of expenditure in the finance accounts ; a sum amounting 
" to rather more than 26,000,000^. goes for the debt. All that 
" money is issued to the Bank of England to pay the debt. The 
" Treasury cannot issue less than the amount of the dividends which 
" are due, nor issue more ; there would be no object in issuing 
" more, and in fact they cannot do so. The next item of expen- 
" diture is, the charges upon the consolidated fund ; they are all 
" defined, and the auditors would be able to find out immediately if 
" too much were issued. Independently of that, the Treasury has 
" no object in doing so. The only case in which the observation 
" would apply, is in reference to the army, navy, and civil services ; 
" and with regard to those issues, the Treasury makes them upon 
" the application of the officers entrusted with the duty of making 
" the payments. The Paymaster- General receives from the "War 
" Office a return of the different demands and orders which he has 
" to pay. Upon those orders he shapes his applications to the 
" Treasury for credits, and it is upon those applications that the 
" Treasury make the issues. The Treasury have no discretion in 
" the matter ; all that the Treasury does is, when the Paymaster- 
" General applies under a particular vote for money, to see that 
" there is money on the vote to give him. If there were not, the 
" Treasury would call upon the department entrusted with the 
" expenditure to show the cause of the excess that had taken place. 
" Therefore the Treasury has no object whatever in cooking the 
" accounts, if he might so express himself." 

Mr. Macaulay declared that he " did not for a moment mean to 
" say that they actually cooked the accounts." 

Mr. Anderson reiterated, " that the Treasury makes no issues, 
" except upon the application of other persons." " He thought it a 
" great advantage to be able to lay before the Government every 
" week, or any day, if necessary, an exact statement of the funds at 
" disposal in the Exchequer." 

Mr. Macaulay observed "that he had no objection at all to the 
" way in which the point was put, in the question just addressed to 
" Mr. Anderson. He did not object to the account as an approxi- 
" mate statement of the issues for expenditure, but having seen, 
" since he had been at the Audit Office, so many instances in which 
" members of the House of Commons have been puzzled with that 
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" account in consequence of the heading, he thought it desirable to 
" make an alteration." 

XI. — Summary of Complications, Defects, and 'Remedies. 

These views of officers of large experience fully show how inade- 
quate the statements submitted to Parliament are, to supply a correct 
account of the expenditure of the country, and how ineffectual they 
must prove as a means of control over executive officers. "What is 
wanted is not to supersede these documents, which may be useful in 
giving, at an early date, an approximate idea of the expenditure of 
the year, but to supplement them by an account of actual transac- 
tions, to be used as an effectual instrument of control and check, 
besides affording the people that insight into the financial affairs of 
the nation by which alone they can feel satisfied that the demands 
of the Government, when bringing forward the annual budget, are 
based on an accurate knowledge of the past and a just appreciation 
of ensuing expenditure. 

The above evidence shows that the national accounts of the 
kingdom, as at present rendered, are based upon forms and instruc- 
tions drawn out in 1797 and 1822 by select committees of the 
House of Commons, that the Exchequer receipts, and Exchequer 
credits granted to principal accountants, are, by Act of Parliament, 
declared to be the year's receipts and expenditure of the United 
Kingdom. The evidence of Mr. Anderson in 1856, before the Select 
Committee on Public Moneys, showed that he viewed the whole 
system of making expenditure depend on Exchequer credits instead 
of on actual payments, to be vicious in principle ; nevertheless, an 
examination of the evidence given recently before the 1866 Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the Bill now passing 
through Parliament, will show that the Exchequer credits will con- 
tinue to be taken as the expenditure of the nation, instead of the 
actual issues by the principal accountants. As this practice was 
established mainly to allow of an account being promptly laid before 
Parliament, the delays now about to be caused deserve attention. 

The new bill only requires the Treasury to prepare this im- 
portant finance account, "on or before the 30th September in 
" every year, showing the issues made from the consolidated fund 
" in the financial year ended on the 31st March preceding, for the 
" interest and management of the public funded and unfunded 
" debt, for the civil list, and all other issues in the financial year, for 
" services charged directly on the said fund." " That such account 
" shall be laid before the House of Commons by the Treasury, on 
" or before the 31st of January, in the following year, if Parlia- 
" ment be then sitting, and if not sitting, then within one week after 
" Parliament shall be next assembled." 
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The most important arguments urged by the 1822 Select Com- 
mittee, and ever since, in favour of making the national account of 
income depend on the actual money receipts by the Exchequer, and 
the expenditure depend on the Exchequer credits, was, that "the new 
" form of account of expenditure, by being so confined to payments 
" into and out of the Exchequer, can be prepared, at a very early 
" period after the end of the official year, and will be presented to Par- 
" Hament at the commencement of each session." From an exami- 
nation of " Hansard," I find that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when moving for the appointment of the 1822 Select Committee, 
stated, that " besides the duty of this committee, as regards sim- 
" plifving the accounts annually laid before the House of Commons, 
" he had also the further object for the committee, of arranging 
" for the national accounts being made up at the earliest possible 
" period," and according to Mr. Anderson's evidence before the 
Committee on Miscellaneous Expenditure, "the present limit is 
" three months after the expiration of the financial year." This 
limit is, under the new bill, to be greatly extended. 

"We have thus the national accounts based on a faulty system, 
in order to allow of their early submission to Parliament ; and yet 
the date fixed by the present bill, for their future submission, 
is extended to a period of the year when Parliament is usually 
prorogued ; the accounts of the year will not be available to the 
House of Commons till eleven months after the official or financial 
year has closed. That this delay will arise, no one, who has any 
experience of official duties can doubt. The officers will avail them- 
selves of the limit allowed by law fof compiling these accounts ; even 
when asked to expedite their preparation, they will, as has been done 
in like cases, reply, that the legal period for rendering them has not 
yet arrived. The question, therefore, arises, whether the practical 
exactness of the French system, even with the delay said to be 
involved, is not superior to our inaccurate accounting, with the 
delay which is now to be allowed. "We are extending the time for 
presenting, without effecting any improvement in the quality or 
character of, the accounts, and yet the little practical use of these 
accounts, even in their present form, is shown by Mr. Anderson's 
reply to Question 443 in the Inquiry into the Miscellaneous Expendi- 
ture, when he stated, " I do not think there is much in these 
" accounts that is required for that purpose [as a check upon 
" estimates], the use of them is principally as a matter of record as 
" to revenue, and the various other details as to taxation." As 
already suggested, retain the present finance forms as early approxi- 
mate statements, but supplement them by accounts of actual pay- 
ments by the Paymaster- General, in preference by a final account 
of actual audited expenditure, to be laid before Parliament at the 
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earliest practicable date after the close of the year; this need never 
exceed twelve months; but a cash or treasury account of actual 
incomings and outgoings could be supplied monthly, and would be 
useful as a cash account. 

It will be convenient to contrast the details of one Trench 
department with one of our departments. I select for comparison 
the War Departments of the two countries ; premising that, as 
financial uniformity exists in all French departments, it necessarily 
enforces stability in the arrangement of budgets and accounts, 
whereas each English department, by conducting its financial duties 
mainly on its own rules, makes such changes as they see fit. Now, 
up to the amalgamation of the ordnance services of this country 
with those of the infantry and cavalry, in 1856-57, the headings and 
forms used for the estimates and accounts of these separate services 
were uniform for most of the years between 1832-33 and 1856-57. 
Since 1856-57, so many changes have been made in the headings and 
forms, that it is impossible to classify the budget and accounts under 
heads common to more than two or three of the past ten years. 
The naval estimates and accounts have continued to be drawn out 
on a more uniform system, and the classification of the entries for a 
series of years is more easily made ; but even in this branch changes 
which are objectionable, because they destroy the link, have taken 
place. The budgets of accounts of France are in great contrast. 
The figures under the minor and major heads can be easily taken 
out and arranged in tables for a long series of years. 

The classification in the main heads of the appropriation account 
of the year must necessarily follow those in the yearly Appropria- 
tion Act. The Commissioners of Audit in certifying to the amounts 
expended by each of the two great services, compare the total sums 
expended under each vote, with the amounts under the heads 
specified in the Appropriation Act. It might have been expected 
that some degree of uniformity in the designations would have been 
secured by this examination ; but the Audit Board having only had 
the duty of contrasting the one year's expenditure under each head 
with the sums voted by the House for that one year, little connec- 
tion has existed between the headings of that one year, with those 
of any other previous year, and even where the nomenclature may 
be the same, the detailed services under these heads are so dissimilar 
as to vitiate all comparison. 

A Treasury minute of 8th September, 1846, directed, that " in 
" order to afford to the House of Commons every facility for con- 
" trasting the estimates of the prospective year with the rates for 
" the past year, it is very desirable that the classification of the 
" expenses should be subject to as little variation as possible. Their 
" Lordships therefore direct that no alteration in the present classifi- 
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" cation of the services to the army, navy, and ordnance estimates 
" shall be made without having been previously submitted to and 
" sanctioned by this board." There are many resolutions of the 
Hou3e of Commons, Treasury orders, suggestions from select 
committees, containing most excellent instructions for the pre- 
paration of estimates and accounts, all or most of which have been, 
as the above, disregarded by the departments of the State. 

There is also one evil resulting from the English changes, to 
which I specially call attention. It is a defect which our colleague, 
Dr. Farr, has already brought to notice, in one of the reports 
addressed by him to the Statistical Congress of Paris. It is the 
impossibility of using the statistical arrangement of the figures in 
the estimates and accounts as a check on the expenditure. Now, 
having practically employed the statistical check in controlling the 
military expenditure of our Indian empire, I cannot but express 
my entire concurrence in the opinion which Dr. Farr has given 
of its great utility. The detailed headings of a complete set of 
budgets and of accounts uniformly classified during a series of 
years — if indicating services of a uniform character — afibrd, by 
the statistical arrangement, the means of judging as to the account- 
ing accuracy, and the figured entries enable us to judge as to 
the economy, or otherwise, with which the services are carried on. 
The French have set us an example worthy of our attention ; from 
their collection of budgets and accounts the information therein 
could be abstracted into one sheet, with columns for each year, and 
under heads in use at the present time, very closely the same as 
those employed twenty years previously. 

XII. — Differences in Details between English and French Accounts. 

There are some differences in the accountancy of France and 
England, attended with important results. The periods for opening 
and closing the yearly accounting of the two countries, vary con- 
siderably. The French financial year is the same as the calendar 
year, and facilitates the opening and closing of many transactions 
of civil and official life, whereas our financial year ends 31st March, 
whilst many transactions, from their nature, must close, as in 
France, with the 31st December. The French year's accounts 
comprise all payments in complete settlement of all liabilities in- 
curred within the year to which the account belongs. To this end, 
the period over which money payments may be made, is extended 
beyond the year within which the liability arises. This extension of 
the term of payment has varied at different times, and of late years 
has been narrowed. At present, the period beyond the year, within 
which these payments may be made, is fixed up to 31st August of 
the year following that in which the liability arises ; the time for 
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ordering payment is restricted to the 31st July; the extra month up 
to 31st August being allowed for the claims, so ordered, being paid. 
But, practically, the limit of payment is still further curtailed in 
Prance, for though, in theory, each minister is the authority for 
authorizing payments to be made on final bills, yet, in practice, the 
ministers, as in the AVar Department, delegate to the intendants- 
general of the military division the power of ordering expenses to 
be paid. The minister of war, however, restricts the operation of 
this power to the delegated authority up to the last day, inclusive, 
of the fifth month of the year (31st May) which follows the period 
to which the year of service belongs ; the payments on these orders 
are also restricted to within the sixth month ; all orders not paid 
on or before that date are annulled, and the payment can only be 
made with the authority of the finance minister. 

This arrangement is one that has been partially tried in this 
country, in respect to the ordnance accounts. Its failure was, 
however, owing partly to defective audit, but mainly to the impos- 
sibility of adapting the system of accounts to suit the convenience 
of the Treasury, the special duty of which, apart from that of 
general control, is one solely involving cash transactions within the 
year. The system of keeping the accounts of expenditure designated 
in the Report of the 1829 Commissioners as the " charge of the 
year," or, as I have termed it, the cost of the service of the year, 
was set aside in favour of the one now in force, " of payments within 
" the year." There is much to be said on both sides of the question. 
It is right that the Government should be acquainted with the 
probable cash demands on the Exchequer within the year, and all 
estimates should keep this object in view. But in order to ensure 
accuracy in ascertaining the real liabilities incurred within the year, 
for statistical purposes, for a right appreciation of the disturbing 
effects of warfare, or for the financial effect of any convulsion, or 
any unusual condition of things, it is essential to represent the 
" charge of the year," that is, the expenditure truly appertaining 
to any one particular year and to every year per se. If a system, 
therefore, could be devised (and it is quite feasible), which would 
combine both the Treasury and departmental objects, it would be a 
great gain. 

The French accounts afford the means of solving the problem, 
and justly deserve our attention ; the issue of money in payment of 
the liability, or charge of the year, is very carefully guarded by 
clear and distinct rules, from those abuses to which the system of 
defraying the cost of the year's liability, after the close of the year 
in which incurred, is open. The limitation of the use to which 
budgetary credits can be applied, in payment of claims, is one of the 
checks, but the greatest of all is the clearness and fulness with which 
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the whole of the expected liabilities or charges of the year are set 
forth in the budget, showing, when services are performed, whether 
their cost was anticipated. The necessity imposed on all depart- 
ments of Prance of drawing out during the year twelve estimates 
of the monthly funds required to meet the payments falling due in 
each month, under each of the minor heads of the budgets, furnish 
another protection against a misapplication of credits, and afford 
timely warning that the budget amounts are not adhered to, or are 
insufficient. The services, in payment of which these funds are to 
be applied, must also be proved to have been actually performed, 
not after, but within, that year; the cost of those services being 
fully established on settled data, these justify the payment of the 
claim, if made within the six or eight months after the close of the 
year. Indeed so fully must any system of accounting for liabilities 
incurred within a defined period provide for the payment of each 
liability being clearly shown, that in a very valuable memorandum, 
dated 27th March, 185Js,* Mr. Anderson stated, "the votes of 
" Parliament are granted not only for distinct services but for 
" distinct periods ; thus, misappropriation may take place either by 
" applying the money voted for one service to defray the charge 
" for a different service, or by appropriating the surplus of a par- 
" ticular service for one year to the same service for a subsequent 
" year." The entries in our accounts are, therefore, not true 
representatives of the facts. This very sound rule, if rightly 
applied, would practically establish the French system of paying for 
the liability incurred within a fixed period, and show the cost in the 
account of the year to which the service belongs. 

Then again, as to the payments for stores, or supplies of pro- 
visions and war material, in the control of which we entirely fail, 
the Prench require that the purchase of all these supplies, in quan- 
tities and kinds, should agree with the budget entries, and be proved 
to have been ordered, and delivery made, within the year or within 
the first two months after the year has closed, in order to justify the 
payments being legally charged on the sums provided in the expired 
year's budget. So exactly are the store accounts of Prench depart- 
ments kept, that the value of stores purchased within any year, may 
be, and is, with rare exceptions, debited to the account of the 
year in which consumed. If in excess of the year's consumption, 
the accounts are so admirably arranged as to allow the cost of the 
surplus to be carried over to the next year's account. But then 
the separate account of the value of assets kept in Prance, but not 
in England, facilitates this accounting. Other conditions exist for 
bringing all the charges or liabilities of the Prench budgetary year 

• Appendix I of " Report on Public Moneys Paid," par. 1, p. 558. 
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to an exact settlement within eight months after the close of the 
year; the practical bearing which final payments have on their 
prompt settlement, is one means. The most important is, to dis- 
courage all imprests or advances in anticipation of services being 
performed, and, when unavoidable, to restrict the few advances 
within the narrowest limits, to specially named cases, for a few 
stated services. The proportions to be advanced, the purposes for 
which authorised, the time during which such outstandings may 
remain uusettled, are laid down by imperial decree, and the rules 
enforced with great strictness. 

The practical result of guarding against advances is that, with 
few exceptions, no moneys are drawn from the Treasury until 
required in full settlement of claims. Moreover, even the advances 
arc arranged to be adjusted within the period for closing the 
accounts of the year. Accounts are thereby based on completed 
transactions; the enforcement of this kind of accounting causes 
the charges or liabilities of the year to be promptly presented for 
examination ; it also entails on the Government the duty of promptly 
paying claims ; the final payments within the year must necessarily 
approximate to the amount of the liabilities incurred ; and by 
agreeing closely with the actual cash issues, under the cash account 
of the Treasury, a close approach to the charge of the year. 

The English system of accounting is in marked contrast with 
that of France; the financial year ends with the 31st March, and 
therefore differs from the French year of account, and also from the 
calendar year. The money receipts and the money payments within 
that financial year, are the data from which theoretically our 
accounts are prepared. But here again, there is a distinction of a 
peculiar character between these two kinds of data, and, at the risk 
of repetition, I must again bring the differences to notice, believing 
that it is the cause of all our false accounting. 

The actual moneys placed to 'the credit of the Exchequer wiilin 
the year, form the receipt side of the national accounts, whereas it 
is merely the credits given from the Exchequer within the year that 
form the expenditure side ; but the Exchequer may not be drawn 
on to the fullest extent authorized by the credits, or if drawn on 
by the principal accountants to whom the credits are given, yet all 
the moneys so obtained may not be paid away within the financial 
year ; or, as shown above, even if paid away, yet not for the services 
for which the credits were granted. These unissued and unused 
balances, remaining at the end of the year, ought consistently with 
the English theoretical system, to be re-surrendered, but the 
practice is not uniformly enforced for all departments. The English 
system erroneously regards only the money view of the question 
and ignores the service aspect; the French consider and respect 
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both views, and have the good from both. However great may be 
our outstanding liabilities or charges for services performed within 
the closed year, though incurred on the authority of the budget, 
their exact cost ascertained and admitted, still, if the final bill con- 
taining the claim has not been actually paid before the last day of 
the official year (31st March), the money due by the State for the 
incurred liabilities cannot be defrayed out of these unexpended 
balances, nor out of any sums granted by Parliament for the service 
of the year to which these liabilities or charges belong. The pay- 
ment for these liabilities must be deferred till the year following, 
and defrayed out of moneys appropriated for that new year's 
services, even if the budget of the new year has not provided for 
their payment ; the money so expended being charged against the 
year in which paid, instead of, as in France, against the year in 
which the debt was incurred. 

This practice of rigorously excluding the payment of moneys 
due for the year's charges or liabilities from being paid out of the 
available moneys granted for their liquidation, and throwing the 
one year's charges on the moneys provided for defraying the liabili- 
ties perhaps of a different kind in a year for which tbey were not 
incurred, and against a budget which did not anticipate or provide 
for the service, brings on another evil : it leads to large advances 
being made to, and by, principal accountants to a great number of 
sub-accountants, to enable them to anticipate claims for payment 
and to make advances for services to be performed. Now all experi- 
ence proves that advances create laxity in applying for a final 
settlement of an account; there is abundant testimony on record 
to show how very objectionable the system of advances to an army 
of sub-accounts has been viewed by those financiers who have dis- 
cussed this great blemish in our system. The theory is, that these 
unused advances are surrendered, as moneys not required for the 
settlement of services performed within the year, but practically this 
surrender does not and cannot take place ; the unemployed money 
balances at the end of the year are retained for carrying on the 
service of the new year. I have never seen any statement of 
balances in the hands of sub-accountants, and that it is even difficult 
to make out the balances to the credit of the Paymaster-General. 

All this complexity of receiving or crediting, and paying back, 
or re-crediting, is the result of having no fixed standard by which 
to regulate the settlement of claims for services actually rendered 
within the year. The only safe standard is that of paying for 
services performed; these involve liabilities just as much as the 
merchant's acceptance of a bill of exchange; both must be liquidated 
when due. In respect to the Government debts for rendered 
services, the sooner these are cleared off the better, delay does not 
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lessen the amount to be paid ; on the contrary, delay only increases 
the difficulty of ascertaining the nature, extent, and cost of the 
claim, and the money being due generally on the service being 
rendered, the delay in payment induces a desire to add to the claim. 

XIII. — Advantages of Basing Accounts on Payments for Services 
of the Year, instead of on Payments within the Year. 

The French system of permitting services of the year to be 
paid for within a limited period after the year closes, necessarily 
provides for income and expenditure being kept distinct for each 
v ear, in order to strike a balance between the transactions of each 
year. The nature of this operation appears to require the separate 
transactions to remain open so long as there are any taxes due to 
the State, or money to be obtained by the parties who have performed 
services for the State ; in fact, to remain always open, owing to the 
apparent difficulty of ever finally adjusting those outstandings. The 
insufficiency of the eight months' limitation for these accounts to 
be adjusted, necessarily causes some transactions to be in arrear; 
and the accounts of France do show recoveries of taxes and pay- 
ments for services as appertaining to closed accounts of past years, 
but being clearly stated in subsequent years' accounts as due for 
previous years, no confusion or derangement in the accounting of 
Trance is ever caused thereby, and being small in amount, the 
efficiency of collectors of taxes and the defraying of debts is thereby 
fully established. 

This system of separately accounting for each year's transactions, 
originated in the appointment of special treasurers, not purely 
Government servants, whose interest it was to retain funds in their 
own hands, therefore to delay as long as possible the final closing of 
each year's operations. This gave rise to great abuses, the recol- 
lection of which lasts to this day ; but under the exact method of 
the French finance system, strictly enforced during the last few 
years, all persons handling public moneys being now Government 
servants, this mode of periodical accounting is conducted with 
marked success, and possesses so many advantages that it well 
deserves our attention. The accuracy of the budget of anticipated 
revenue is thereby possible to be, verified by a comparison with the 
actual receipts, and though some of these may be obtained after 
closing the accounts of the year to which they belong, yet the 
amounts can be checked by the unrecovered balances of the year for 
which due. The pressing necessity which accurate accounting 
imposes for collecting the revenue, causes the actual recoveries for 
the year to be brought to such a close approximation with the esti- 
mated amounts as to allow of a judgment being formed as to the 
accuracy of the estimate and the diligence of the revenue collectors. 
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The expense budget is likewise checked by the actual payments, 
which, being also made over a limited period of time, after the close 
of the year in which the services were performed, ensures the cost 
or liability of these services being stated so nearly in full against 
the estimate of charge, as also in that case to verify the accuracy 
of the estimates. Here again the great principle of prompt pay- 
ment of debts, which is a great economy to a Government, comes 
into full force. 

The result is, that two distinct transactions, that of expected 
revenue and liability, can be contrasted in the French accounts with 
the actual amount of money receipts and money payments ; securing 
not only a thorough test of the accuracy as well as promptness with 
which the finance business of the nation is conducted by the admi- 
nistrators, but a further gain, for in proportion as a scrutiny of this 
nature is strictly or loosely carried out, the administrative duties 
connected with the branches of the service to which these very 
different transactions belong, may be judged of as to whether due 
foresight has been exercised. Further, in proportion as the two 
distinct operations are successfully carried on within the period fixed 
for collecting the revenues, as estimated, and settling and paying 
the claims, as authorised by the budget, so may an opinion be formed 
as to how far the executive functionaries have been active in collect- 
ing the moneys due by the people, and in closing the claims duo for 
the services rendered. In both cases, the tests will be beneficial. 
This double standard exists in the Trench accouuts, whilst the 
English system of confining the accounting to show but one of the 
two-fold results exhibited in France, viz., that of money receipts and 
payments mthin the year, deprives the country of a standard by 
which to appreciate the results attained. But this concealment only 
exists so far as the published accounts are concerned. 

Practically, a full account of each year's transactions must 
exist, though not published ; we constantly hear of income tax, hop 
duties, &c, being due, though not collected within the year ; and, 
again, we hear of an apparent increase or falling off in the amount of 
anticipated revenue of a current year, consequent on the actual collec- 
tions being less or more than calculated in the budget, by reason of 
taxes remitted in the year previous appearing in the accounts of the 
following year, of which an account exists though not published. So 
with respect to expenditure; the money due by the State for 
services rendered in any one year must be paid at some time or 
other, and if not amongst the payments of the year in which the 
debts become due, they will be entered in another year's accounts 
when paid ; and in this case also, an account of these arrears must 
exist, though not made public. The result is, that though some 
accounts are published in England, only those initiated into the 
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office secrets can say, if even they can do so with precision, what 
portion of the receipts are the revenues of the year, and what 
portion of the payments are in settlement of the expenses incurred 
for the liabilities or charges of the year. 

The two national systems of making up the accounts in the one 
or single form from the year's actual money receipts and money 
payments, and in the double form according to the rights esta- 
blished within a fixed period of time, have been more fully dis- 
cussed in Prance than in England, but their relative advantages 
and disadvantages have also in this country been considered. The 
opinions expressed in both countries as to the merits of the systems 
will be found to vary with the stand point of view of the respective 
parties. In a Treasury point of view, from which in England the 
question has been settled, the cash receipts and cash payments within 
the year have been considered the true and only basis on which the 
national accounting ought to rest, though even these have not been 
the real data on which the accounts have been drawn out, owing, as 
before stated, to the use of Exchequer credits, which the law has 
ruled shall be treated as equal to money payments. 

Erom an administrative point of view, the making up the 
accounts according to payments made for liabilities incurred for 
the service of the year will be preferred, but as the Treasury control 
in England has in past years always enforced on the administrative 
departments the accounting arrangements most suitable for the 
transactions of the Treasury, and as these depend on available cash 
means, the advantages which the administrators of departments 
will consider inherent in the complete settlement of each kind of 
service of the year, so as to aid them in controlling the expenditure 
as a whole, will be, as is the case, entirely disregarded, and the cash 
issues entered in the accounts, in preference to the completed pay- 
ments for the year's liabilities. "Whereas, if the ledgers of depart- 
ments of the State, especially of the army, were opened out to the 
public, it would be found that, under this system of cash entries, 
many services are, on the 31st March (the last day of the financial 
year), paid for in such fragmentary payments, and so irregularly, 
over a series of years, as to defy all exact knowledge being obtained 
of the actual expense for the year's services, and in consequence we 
have hitherto been deprived of that powerful and useful check which 
the classification of uniform and similar statistical facts for a series 
of years affords. 

Now, there cannot he a doubt, that to know thoroughly what 
services are rendered to the country during any year, and what 
moneys ought to be paid for them, are two great essentials for an 
administrator. The services in general may be well known ; but 
so numerous are the details connected therewith, that the most 
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useful and concentrated means of check, viz., their cost, is not made 
up, and cannot be ascertained by our mode of accounting. 

In the many excellent views and instructions in the reports of 
commissions, and in regulations which have at different times been 
issued in this country, and even stated in Acts of Parliament, there 
are many traces of the existence of the belief that a combination of 
the knowledge of the two transactions, services performed within the 
year and their full cost defrayed, cannot be withheld without 
serious injury to real economy, and to efficiency. Nay, more, when 
Mr. Anderson was called on by the Committee on Public Moneys to 
define in words the period over which the accounts of the army and 
navy extended, he replied that the "navy are allowed eight months 
" for the preparation of their account ; the army, commissariat, and 
" ordnance have been allowed twelve months, owing to the large 
" amount of the present expenditure which takes place abroad. 
" The principle upon which the account is prepared is, that it shall 
" embrace the whole of the expenditure for these services at home 
" and abroad within the period of the account. It is, therefore, 
" necessary to allow time for the receipt of all those accounts from 
" the most distant stations, for the final examination and audit of 
" them after they are received, and for the preparation of the annual 
" balance-sheet for Parliament." And, in answer to other questions, 
Mr. Anderson replied that Parliament " could have two accounts, 
" the provisional account of the year, made up as closely as possible 
" to the termination of the year, and the finally appropriated account 
" after the whole of the transactions of the year have been com- 
" pleted." A slight addition to the above words, would make our 
system identical with that of Prance, but the practical result shows 
a great difference, and seriously detrimental to our interests. 

The Prench have succeeded in securing the check which we 
neglect, and with but little sacrifice as to time; for, whilst the 
duration or period within which the service must in France be 
rendered, is maintained to be the time included in the twelve months, 
and this rule is kept as the standard for regulating the payments, 
yet, the period for making the payments has been limited without 
inconvenience to the eight months immediately after the close of the 
year. The success of the arrangement is proved, in the fact that 
though arrears are subsequently paid, yet they are small, for after 
these eight months have expired, all power on the part of the 
ministers, administrators of departments, to pay away money for 
previous services, even though the amount is settled as actually per- 
formed, and the money claims actually due, ceases ; the payment 
after this period must be specially approved of by the finance 
minister, before the departmental administrator can obtain the funds. 
Even then, the finance minister can only approve of such services 
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being paid for, on the proofs which at the close of the eighth month 
must be sent to him, of the fact of certain specified liabilities or 
charges then remaining unsettled. Thus it is, that though France 
has two budgets open — one of the current year, and the other of the 
year before — yet with this little extension of accounts, they possess 
the fullest information on the year's services, and their cost. 

The argument which has often been used in this country is, that 
the arrears of former years payable in any current year will be com- 
pensated by equal balances of that year remaining unpaid at the 
end of the year. Now, so long as the circumstances which occur 
in each year are alike and equal in all respects, that is, the total 
amounts to be expended, and the services to be performed, the same 
one year with another, in kind, cost, and extent, the official neglects 
or activities also uniform through each of these years, and the local 
distances the same over which the services of the year are spread, 
then, the balance on one year may equal in amount that of another 
year, and may bring about equality on the total expended : but then 
only in so far as the Treasury cash transactions are concerned. The 
administrative difficulty of having a complete service paid for, partly 
in one year and partly in another, will still remain ; the one total, of 
the cash of the year, for the whole department, may accidentally har- 
monize with the separate totals of the actuals, the year's differences 
also counterbalancing those of other years, but the separate parts 
into which the administrative services of each branch spread cannot 
agree, though the differences on some may by chance compensate for 
the differences on others. 

The irregularities observable in the transactions of the only 
two branches of the service (army and navy) which are susceptible of 
verification, and of comparison between the amounts in the Treasury 
account and the cost as stated in the audited account, are due mainly 
to the mode in which the administrative departments are constrained 
to deal with the payments for rendered services. Moreover, if the 
honour of public officials were not so high as it really is, the state of 
the national accounts, as recently stated before the Public Accounts 
Committee, could be made to appear just what the Treasury autho- 
rities pleased. 

But looking at the past, it is undeniable that, it is neither uni- 
formity of expected services one year with another year, nor the 
integrity of individuals, which ought to be relied on for effecting a 
right system of accountancy. It is only by a record of facts as they 
occur, that clearness of accounts can be secured. At present, as 
the budgets are prepared, a larger appropriation of moneys than can 
possibly be expended within the year are required and obtained from 
Parliament for the services entered therein ; and as the power of 
operating on the parliamentary grants is intrusted to the Treasury, 
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and as the voted sums for the different branches of the services can 
be drawn on as the Treasury pleases, and temporarily applied to 
other services, it necessarily follows that sums are, at least occasion- 
ally, drawn which are not entirely needed, either for the payment of 
the particular services, or for their payment within the year, and 
with a view to economise balances, must necessarily be spent, tem- 
porarily at least, for other services, not exactly those in the budget, 
for which the sums were granted by Parliament. 

The remedy for the existing great defects in our national 
accounts, occasioned by the convenience of the Treasury being more 
studied than that of the administrative departments, would appear 
to be attainable by a very simple measure. The maintenance of the 
useful administrative unit, comprising service and cost, uniformly 
set forth in our budgets and accounts, is not inconsistent with the 
exhibition of the cash transactions which the Treasury requires for 
their own duties. To this end, it is only necessary that the House 
of Commons should have before them the two very different things 
which these transactions need. The administrative departmental 
budgets and accounts ought to show the services as to nature, extent, 
and cost, in the fullest detail, and in the form useful to the adminis- 
trator; but as the Treasury only exercise control over masses of 
money required to pay for each part of the services, that department 
only requires an approximate statement of the monthly lump sums 
for classes of services, and when expended, to be subsequently 
accounted for in the detailed accounts of the year, then by making 
the month, the unit for the accounting period, the year's transac- 
tions could easily be completed to suit the views of all departments. 

The services completed within the year cannot, from the nature 
of circumstances, be settled entirely as to cost, and certainly not, 
as to all payments, within the year; it is therefore, only neces- 
sary that provision should be made by Parliament for the moneys 
being made payable as the payments really do take place, and 
to distinguish the total amounts payable within the financial year, 
from those in the year following. The Treasury only require to 
know monthly amounts in gross, and not in detail, one page of 
the budget of the year would suffice for recording the requisite 
entries for this limited information. By limiting the duration of 
the period for making these after payments, the facility of closing 
the year's transactions, both as respects those within and beyond 
the year, will still, as at present, exist, and with a greater extent of 
accuracy than at present. The addition of a few entries in the 
present form of finance accounts would enable the Treasury to place 
before Parliament, as early aa promised, the total cash transactions 
of the year, with the advantage of exhibiting the cash amounts 
actually paid for the services of each year; and by the harmony 
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•which would thus be created between tbe Treasury and departmental 
accounts, I have the fullest belief that the former would possess 
information even greater in degree as to accuracy than is now 
possible. 

The further change, abolishing or narrowing the system of 
advances, by requiring all fixed services and most of the contingent 
disbursements to be at once paid on final bills, would, next to the 
above, if not equal to it, be one of the most important financial 
reforms which our nation could adopt ; a monthly refund of all 
cash balances with accountants, to the Treasury, would also afford 
improved means of check. 

It may be asked whether the French accounts do show the cash 
transactions within the year, distinct from those during the after 
periods within which the operations may be carried on, I reply that 
the Court of Accounts, in their annual report to the Emperor, set 
forth the transactions of receipts and payments, both as respects 
those within the year, and those comprised within the period allowed 
for closing the departmental books for the service of the year. 
Appended are two sets of accounts extracted from the Annual Keport 
of the Court of Accounts for 1863, of the cash transactions within 
that year, from 1st January to 31st December, and the second set 
shows the actual receipts and actual payments made for the service 
of the year 1863, including therein those receipts and payments 
made during the eight months after the close of the year 1863, up to 
31st August of the year following.* Those accounts show with what 
facility the actual money transactions of the year, that is, those 
between the 1st January and 31st December, can be stated, as well 
as the transactions for the service of the year, which include the 
collections and payments made after the 31st December and up to 
31st August, for revenues due or liabilities incurred within the year 
up to 31st December. The imperial decree of the 31st May, 1862, 
laying down the general rules under which the public accounting 
should be conducted in all departments of the State, requires that 
the annual report of the finance administration should comprise five 
different descriptions of accounts, viz., those connected with the 
public revenues, with the public expenses, with the Treasury transac- 
tions; the budget accounts, and the accounts of miscellaneous public 
services. And, among the various descriptions of information which 
these accounts are designed to exhibit, that relating to the actual 
transactions within the year, and that representing the service of 
the year, as well as that connected with each branch of the service, 
must be set forth. An examination of the French published accounts 
will establish that all this information, and much more, is fully con- 

* Appendix, Tables II, III, IV, V j pp. 437—440. 
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tained therein, thus proving the practicability of maintaining the 
distinction between the payments within the year, and the charges 
appertaining to the year. The honest and truthful mode the French 
set forth their uncovered balances might be a lesson to us to make 
known as clearly our outstandings. 

XIV. — The Several Distinctive Budgets in Use in France. 

The second great objection brought against the French finance 
system arises out of the many designations in use when mention is 
made of the budget : such as ordinary, extraordinary, rcctificatif, 
definitif, supplemental, complemental, and budgets for order. Now 
these names are designed to indicate the general purposes for which 
public moneys are required, or to which they are intended to be 
applied ; the documents so named are the legal official forms which 
ministers must use on certain occasions, in applying for funds; they 
are well known and understood by the deputies when called on to 
vote the public moneys ; moreover, they aid in enforcing care on the 
part of the Government in making demands for money, and are also 
well calculated to aid in bringing the expenditure, when incurred, to 
exact account, and under the heads as voted, showing clearly the 
exact purposes to which every sum was appropriated. The mere 
fact, then, of a few more technical words being used in the financial 
phraseology of Prance than in the technical phraseology of England 
does not justify the condemnation of the French budgetary divisions ; 
certainly not if, on inquiry, the above important results are found to 
be obtained by the use thus made of a few extra terms of definition. 

Indeed, with such advantages in view, there would be good 
ground for adopting in our own finance system similar designations, 
in order, when referring to our financial affairs, to denote as clearly 
as in their own case French statements do, those various modifica- 
tions which our budgets so invariably undergo year after year, by 
additions in the form of extra grants. The conditions defined by the 
French terms are undoubtedly to be found in the English system to 
as great an extent as in France, and we might use the exacter 
language of finance with a hope that the good results stated to have 
been attained in France by these budgetary divisions might also be 
secured for our own country. 

The different kinds of French budgets may be briefly described 
as follows: the ordinary budget for the army is invariably presented 
to the chambers one year prior to the date on which it comes into 
operation ; it is left during the six months of the session open to 
scrutiny, before the financial law granting the funds to meet the 
liabilities inserted in tbe budget is passed by the deputies, generally 
at the close of the session. This budget for the army provides only 
for services and expenses on account of the troops stationed in 
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Franco and Algiers ; these expenses are almost of a permanent cha- 
racter, almost unvarying in nature and in amount, affording year 
by year but few openings for either great augmentations or great 
reductions. 

The extraordinary budgets provide for the unusual or uncertain 
expenses, such as those for new works, or special war expenses, 
besides all those additional services of a temporary nature, which 
are not of long continuance, nor obligatory on the nation. The 
budget rectijicatif, supplemental, and complemental merely indicate 
the additional funds to those primarily voted on the two great 
budgets above named ; and designate the time and heads under 
which voted. The budget definitif, is the final, or completed budget, 
with all charges proposed to be incurred duly entered. 

The budgets " for order " are intended to cover receipts and 
expenses of extra departments, placed under ministerial supervision, 
also for special purposes, such as are subject to legislative control, 
though not belonging to the general public service of the nation ; 
these almost always show the special resources which are available 
for the expenses proposed to be incurred. The expenses so set forth, 
when the account is completed, are subject to the same useful and 
strict control, examination, and check as the expenditure which is 
provided for in the case of the public service budgets. 

These divisions of the budgetary charges, define the mode 
and time for applying for public moneys, and for appropriating 
them, under well-known heads. They aid, essentially, in narrowing 
the discussion of expenditure by confining it to the amounts required 
for those purposes alone which give rise to unusual expenditure in 
every nation. For instance, during the series of years from 1835 to 
1852, the expenditure on our army and navy varied but little in 
total amount, one year with another; and, contrasted with the total 
sum now expended on the two services, was, no doubt, from the close 
scrutiny it then underwent, kept down in a way which, if now 
attainable, would enable the Chancellor of Exchequer to reduce, 
probably within his lifetime, a large portion of the national debt. 
Still, as the whole of the charges, ordinary and extraordinary, 
during that time for our army and navy were included in one 
budget for each service, and all parts subjected in the House 
of Commons to investigation, valuable time was often lost, for, 
in reality, after voting the strength to be maintained, the greater 
portion of the charges were formerly a necessity. Still some of the 
amounts in our budgets, even in those economical years, were extra- 
ordinary or unusual ; and if, as in France, they had been presented 
to the House of Commons in separate budgets, that close attention 
to this essential portion of the budget charges, so justly open to 
question, both as to policy and economy, such as the French Mexican 
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expedition calls forth, would have been more readily bestowed in our 
Parliament, and waste of time thereby prevented. But if our heavy 
budgets for army and navy were even now divided as in Prance, and 
the special expenses for reconstruction of our navy, and for fortifica- 
tions, small arms, and ordnance, shown in separate budgets, economy 
and efficiency would be found to result from the arrangement, 
useless discussions prevented, and the Parliamentary control, now of 
but little effect, might be well applied to those fewer points. 

In respect to the estimates for the army and navy, the French 
proceed on the basis of making their calculations for their ordinary 
expenditure on a minimum peace establishment, as it would be 
needed if France had no duties on which to employ the army, 
other than in France and Algiers, but with cadres of regiments so 
organised as to be capable of great and rapid extension, at the 
smallest possible outlay, in order to meet the exigencies of sudden 
war, to which every country in Europe is exposed. Now, though 
this minimum or peace force has somewhat varied at different times, 
each of the establishments fixed on during the last few years has, on 
the whole, been considered to be based on the required economical 
conditions, yet sufficient for rapid augmentation in strength, as has 
been practically proved. 

The great accuracy already attained in setting forth the cost by an 
adherence to an almost uniform peace strength, thereby determining, 
by an uniform statistical arrangement of facts, the charges of this 
peace establishment, does not prevent a yearly revision. Accordingly 
I find in every French annual budget a report from the minister of 
war explanatory of all the variations in the charges contained in his 
budget, showing the year's charges of the army as proposed, and as 
compared with the corresponding services and charges of the year 
preceding, accompanied by statements showing, in the minutest detail, 
the various sums proposed to be expended for each kind of service, 
with the budgetary heads divided and subdivided inan uniformway,well 
calculated to admit of exact statistical contrast with the like divisions 
in former years' accounts of expenditure. These reports and details 
are not of an ordinary or routine nature, but are real and substantial 
representations of the facts ; moreover, after being drawn out by 
administrative officers of the War Office of ability and integrity, 
held strictly responsible for their acts, these reports are submitted, 
for the examination of the war minister, and after being signed 
are sent to the Council of State to be thoroughly scrutinized. 

Now this remarkable body is divided into sections, corresponding 
to each branch of administration, and composed of members specially 
qualified by former employments, for scrutinizing the affairs of each 
ministerial branch ; it is also well known that the minister of war has, 
in respect to his budget, actually undergone an examination during 
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several days by that section of the council entrusted with the war 
branch, and yearly appears before the council to explain the year's 
budget. The very fact of such a strict course being likely to be 
followed in respect to the budget of any year, combined with the 
invariable examination of the year's budget, must have, and has in 
practice, an effect, in respect to care and accuracy in preparing the 
budget, most beneficial to the public interests. But again, it cannot 
too often be stated that the ample and clear explanations on all parts 
of the ordinary budget, and the uniform nature of the services, 
facilitate the verification of all the entries. 

The budget, having borne the close examination of this expe- 
rienced council, is then laid before the chamber of deputies, with a 
report prefixed to all the year's budgets, explanatory of the whole of 
the financial arrangements of the year, and two of the members of 
the council are deputed on behalf of Government to sustain or 
explain the budgetary charges before the chambers. A committee 
of deputies is further appointed to examine and report on the pro- 
posals in the budgets, the deputy named as reporter to the committee 
being usually selected for his knowledge of financial affairs. Thus 
aided by these practical and useful investigations, the chambers 
decide as to the amount to be passed for each of the services, and 
though furnished with the budgets divided into chapters, articles, 
and sub-articles, yet the funds are voted by the chambers, classified 
as under five large sections into which the services provided for in 
the war budget are divided. 

This arrangement facilitates the re-adjustment of the budgetaiy 
charges, subordinate to each of the five sections, in case of a reduc- 
tion in the sum under any one section. It is almost needless to 
point out that professional officers are more competent to re- 
arrange the detailed items affected by the diminution. Thus, sup- 
posing a million of francs reduced out of the amount under 
Section III of the war budget, the army administration might 
effect the required saving by diminishing the number of soldiers, 
whose pay, cost of rations, clothing, and hospital diet would be 
struck out of the amounts under these separate heads; further, 
some amounts out of other sections might also be diminished so as 
to meet the economies ordered by the chambers. 

But here it cannot be too plainly stated, that the economical 
management of the funds granted for the army and naval services 
is believed to be so securely established, by excellent administration, 
and by the exactness, order, and clearness in accounting, that objec- 
tions are very seldom raised to the detailed charges in the budget, 
though, as respects the strength of the army, demands are often 
made for a reduction ; the total saving would in case of such dimi- 
nution be named by the chambers, the re-subdivision of the voted 
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sum being made by the departmental administration under the 
detailed heads of the budget. An examination of the French 
accounts will show that alterations in the ordinary budget grants, for 
fixed services, rarely take place. In respect to all estimated outlay, 
the testimony borne by Sir M. Peto as to the correctness of estimates 
of works prepared by the French public works department, is borne 
out by the like accuracy in the estimates of the French war depart- 
ment, as respects the data on which the payments for the services 
therein set forth are calculated. 

The ordinary budgets having been examined and passed by the 
Chambers, the financial law is usually passed in July, granting the 
funds six months before the budget comes into operation. It is 
expressed in clear and intelligible language favourably contrasting 
with the clumsy style of our Appropriation Act, passed long after our 
budgets have been in force. 

The extraordinary budget charges are also included in the 
financial law, and of late have mainly comprised the expenditure 
needed for the special reconstruction of the fortifications, and for 
replacing the ordnance and small arms of the French army by those 
of the new models, and for special public works. The estimated 
expense for the whole of these extra services is, however, fully pre- 
pared, and the expenditure generally spread over a series of years, 
the amount appropriated for each year being shown in the current 
year's budget. 

XV. — Complete Specifications in French, contrasted with Indefinite 
Entries m English Budgets. 

It may be asked, in what way are the specifications of the French 
budget more complete than those of our own country ? I there- 
fore, turn to the two lately published budgets of the two countries, 
for brief illustrations. The English budget has an entry of 54,000/. 
for the purchase of horses for the several branches of the army, 
without detailing the number of horses for each branch, or the rates 
to be paid. The French budget gives the number of horses to be 
purchased, viz., 7,439 for about 20o,oooZ., with the number and rates 
of horses for each mounted branch ; the number of the horses for 
officers, and their prices, being also detailed. 

The English budget shows an entry of 1,166,856/. as the cost 
of provisions for the soldiers, without details as to the number of 
rations to be supplied, or the rate per ration; whereas the French 
budget gives very full figured statements of the number of soldiers 
to be rationed during the year, the number of rations during the 
year after deducting sick and absent, and the cost of each ration, 
with total cost. I could select from the two budgets many other 
comparisons, in order to show that complete specifications as to 
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rates, quantities, and numbers necessarily afford a powerful check ; 
whereas the objectionable measure of omitting the tale, measure, 
or quantity rate by which the cost is arrived at, allows of great 
abuses in expending. 

There is also another error in our estimates. It may be 
explained by what took place in the debate in the House of 
Commons on the 8th of March. In answer to a question from 
General Peel as to how the sum included in this year's estimate for 
the Small Arms Factory was intended to be applied, whether in the 
manufacture of new arms, or in the conversion of the Enfield rifles 
into breech-loaders, the Secretary of State explained that, " Only a 
" lump sum had been taken for the Small Arms Factory, for the very 
" reason that they did not know how that sum would be expended." 
And in answer to one of the many excellent suggestions for improv- 
ing the entries in the estimates, made by Colonel Sykes, the Secretary 
of State replied, as to the expenditure for new ordnance, that they 
" could tell what guns they proposed to make in the ensuing year 
" but he, Colonel Sykes, would not be able to check the sums from 
" that, because a large portion of the money taken for the gun 
" factory was spent upon repairs of guns and gun-carriages." 

These brief statements of the Secretary of State exhibit several 
evils caused by the House of Commons not rigidly requiring all 
moneys to be specifically and distinctly stated before they are voted 
and by denying to ministers all power of directly employing funds 
whenever urgently required, without a prior vote of the House. 
Now, according to May's " Parliamentary Practice," the House of 
Commons only " authorise specific grants for the payment of distinct 
" sums of money for particular services, as explained in estimates laid 
" before them upon the responsibility of ministers." According to 
the Secretary of State's reported remarks, a large sum is this year 
included in the army estimates, and actually voted, not only 
without the House enforcing their own standing orders of requiring 
the detail of distinct work, but, it is elicited that the Government 
has not even decided on the pattern of new arm to be made up, and 
cannot, therefore, know how to spend the money ; thus there is no 
real parliamentary check upon the misappropriation of the public 
money, so eloquently denounced in former Parliaments, seeing that 
any sums may be entered in the estimates without the guardians of 
the public purse requiring a specification of purposes, and necessarily 
allowing the accounts to be anything the expending department 
pleases. There would be greater economy and more efliciency with 
defined personal responsibility for acting. 

There may be difficulties in applying the French system in all its 
exactness to our English budgets, owing to the jealousy of the House 
of Commons in nominally requiring all funds to be voted, before the 
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executive Government can apply the moneys to the service of the 
nation. But by thus withholding from the Sovereign that power, 
which the French Emperor has retained, of authorising funds for 
urgent public wants while the chambers are not in session, the 
members of the House of Commons practically entail on our minis- 
ters the frequent necessity of incurring responsibilities, which they 
are not justified in taking, by ordering unforeseen services which 
always entail expenditure of public moneys not regularly granted by 
Parliament. Our ministers actually create liabilities, with less 
restraint, which will require the spending of our public moneys to a 
greater extent, than the credits for public moneys of Prance are 
disposed of by the Emperor ; this power can only be exercised when 
the chambers are not sitting, and before appropriating extra credits 
to the public services, the advice of the Council of State must be 
obtained, and the responsibility of two ministers of state, one being 
invariably the finance minister, must be pledged. We are right 
in confining to Parliament the entire power of granting funds, 
and to the responsible ministry the entire power of withdrawing 
the money from the purse; but the English ministry might on 
emergency be authorized to act, subject to valid checks, like those 
which the French Emperor allows to be imposed upon himself, by 
seeking approval, from the chambers when re-assembled, for legaliz- 
ing the extra grants. This jealous restriction entails a worse evil ; 
it leads to the practice of putting before the House of Commons 
loose and inaccurate estimates, in order to afford great facilities for 
spending money without stint; the grants thus passed by the 
House of Commons practically place, without any real control, large 
sums at the disposal of ministers, without that healthy action which 
exists in France of obtaining special sanction for their acts from 
the chambers. 

This great blot on our financial system has been pointed out by 
that excellent public servant, Mr. Anderson. The remedy proposed 
by him to the Select Committee on Accounts, was placing a special 
credit of two millions at the disposal of the Treasury, to be applied 
as the wants of special services may call for funds. This suggestion 
was negatived, owing to the unwillingness of the Committee to 
entrust to ministers of state any direct control over this fund, 
though small in comparison with the far larger sum which they 
absolutely, although indirectly, have at their disposal, from the ill- 
defined way in which the House of Commons is content to have the 
estimates presented, and the inefficient check over expenditure, at 
present exercised by the Commissioners of Audit. The proposal 
of Mr. Anderson would have allowed ministers to incur a small 
direct expenditure, but the far more serious irregularities which now 
give irresponsible power of spending large amounts, under cover of 
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loose estimates, would have been arrested. In fact the proposition 
involved the choice of the lesser of two evils. 

This special fund might be safely entrusted to the Treasury, 
provided the same publicity were observed here as in Prance, by 
announcing in the " Gazette" the amount granted by the sovereign, 
on the advice of the cabinet, to each departmental minister, showing 
in minute detail for what purposes to be expended. The sanction 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for every such expenditure 
being a main requirement, by his counter-signature being affixed to 
the order in the " Gazette," as also that of the departmental 
minister of the service to which the advance of cash is made ; such 
authorization would have to be followed up by a real, and not, as 
now, a sham system of auditing, and the extra grants made during 
the Parliamentary recess would be submitted for the sanction of 
Parliament immediately on the session opening. 

The responsibility of issuing money out of this special grant 
would then rest on the Cabinet, and not, as at present, on an 
individual member of the Government. It would at once terminate 
the existing most objectionable course of transfers of surpluses on 
some heads to meet deficiencies on other heads, and create a real 
Parliamentary sanction, instead of a nominal one, as now obtaining. 

But recurring to that point of excellence, noticeable in the 
French departmental budget, viz., its clear specifications, it was only 
accidentally elicited from the Secretary of State, that the sum 
entered in the army estimates under the vote for the Small Arms 
Factory, is not for any improper purpose, but for an arm of which 
the model is not yet fixed on, and that the appropriation of the 
voted money will hereafter be made at the will of a minister. The 
French practice of showing in a separate budget the whole expense 
of renewing the arms of the French troops, as a special and unusual 
charge, not frequently recurring, and to be spread over a series of 
years, would be found far more correct In principle, and in the end 
more efficient as well as economical, and practically far more con- 
venient for the departmental offices, and would have obviated the 
necessity of voting moneys for purposes not settled. The cost of 
renewing the small arms and ordnance of the French war depart- 
ment is based on a general estimate for the entire allotment required 
for the army ; its expenditure is spread over a series of years, and 
the amount which can be well employed in any one year of the 
series is entered as a portion of the year's expenditure, and 
passed by the legislature in the extraordinary budget of the year 
without the necessity of discussing its propriety. Thus the lessened 
outlay of one year from any cause, such as change of pattern, or, as 
with ourselves, from not having agreed on a pattern, does not pre- 
vent a greater outlay in the year following when the pattern of arm 
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is settled, neither does it prevent the data on which the original 
estimate was prepared from being revised, nor the pattern of arm 
from being altered as new models are invented. Further, by the 
passing of the first general credits on the general estimate for a 
series of years, the changes needed in that general estimate in after 
years, on new data being obtained, would be rendered far more easy 
for the House of Commons to discuss, and the unconstitutional 
course, of taking votes of public money without statement of the 
specific use to be made of it, would be obviated. 

Further, the "lump sum" maybe almost immediately needed ; 
and with the knowledge on the part of the department by which 
it is to be spent (which has a large establishment to be kept in 
work), of the way it has been voted, it will probably be found, 
when the account of the expenditure of this "lump sum" is ren- 
dered, that it has been unhesitatingly drawn on by the department, 
and spent on work which may exhibit the profits of the factory 
to the advantage of the establishment, but not exclusively in the 
construction of small arms of an improved or required pattern, the 
avowed object for which it was granted. In time the Secretary of 
State will learn that to have lump sums at his disposal, on which 
powerful heads of departments can at their convenience draw, without 
the responsibility and labour of preparing accurate estimates of cost 
and of work to be completed, only exposes himself to trouble and the 
country to great risk of seeing the public moneys wasted. 

It was also stated, in reply to Colonel Sykes, that moneys 
required for repairs, are, in our estimates, blended with the moneys 
required for manufacturing new ordnance. This blending of outlay 
for repairs to guns and gun carriages with cost of new ordnance, is 
another thoroughly objectionable practice. Eepair is but a current 
charge of the year that will leave no permanent results. New stores 
become stock, to be kept as representing money, and remain on the 
ledger as representing available resources. Confusion is caused by 
mixing up these two distinct kinds of expenses, destroying all com- 
parison between the outlays of several years. 

The expenditure on new guns merely converts gold into iron. 
Practically this conversion may lead in future, as in past years, to 
the iron guns being wasted as of no value ; but, nevertheless, all who 
understand the question will be found to avow that a private indi- 
vidual might as well consider the conversion of the funds at his 
private banker's into consols as a charge of the year, and as an 
expenditure to be wiped out of his books, as for the nation to follow 
the present mischievous course of not having its actual expenditure 
for new stock, distinguished from that for wages and repairs. 
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XVI. — Clearness and Fulness of French Accounts. 

I have now before me the annual reports and accounts of the 
army material of Prance, extending over a series of years, and 
annually laid before the legislature after being verified as to 
accuracy by the Court of Accounts. Xo such publication as this 
exists in England, neither do I believe that such information as we 
find in the French volumes could be supplied by our War Office 
records. These volumes are politically as well as financially of use. 
They dispel the frequent accusations of secrecy and bad faith so 
freely urged against Trance as to accumulations of stores for 
hostilities, as also those respecting money reserved for war purposes. 
Therefrom any one can learn how many pieces of ordnance are in 
store and in use with the army of France ; also the value of all 
material, ordnance stores, camp equipage, hospital supplies, medi- 
cines, commissariat and clothing stores ; the balances, quantities, 
and values of each article at the beginning and at the end of the 
year, as also the values, the receipts and issues are all stated. For 
the last ten years, of which I have the reports, the values of all 
war stores at the beginning and end of the year, corrected by the 
values added and struck off during the year, have been maintained 
at an almost uniform amount, varying from 611 to 650 millions of 
francs. The augmentations during the Kussian and Italian wars do 
not appear to have caused those wasteful additions to the French 
stores which we have had in our own arsenals. This increase is 
owing mainly to our loose system of regulating and checking the 
budgetary charges for stores ; in France the accounts show the 
expenditure, and only those used up are replaced, but no such check 
over our expenditure exists, for no account has ever appeared of the 
value and quantity of stores expended within the year. 

This was shown by the reply to the question put by General 
Peel to the Secretary of State as to whether the estimated cost 
of stores for the navy is separated from the cost of army stores, 
to which the reply was that "he could not recollect in any 
" of the estimates which he had ever seen, that any distinction 
" was made as to the portion of the sum that was taken for the 
" navy." This is a strong illustration of the confused way in which 
the English accounts for the two great services have hitherto been 
drawn out. The cost of the ordnance stores, of all descriptions, 
required by the navy, has been borne by the army, and the conse- 
quence is that it is impossible to ascertain the actual outlay for 
either service. But the Secretary of State is in error when he 
implies that because he has never seen the distinction made between 
the charges for the two services, it has never been attempted, seeing 
that the old Ordnance Board, so mistakenly abolished, did propose 
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the distinction being made between the cost of stores for the two 
services; and the Duke of Richmond, when Master- General of the 
Ordnance, amongst his many excellent suggestions, also advised 
that the expenditure on stores for the two services should be sepa- 
rated. This amount is also unknown, and, never in modern times 
even estimated, far less shown in accounts. It is a heavy charge on 
the army, and expensive to both services from the waste which 
invariably results from the mismanagement of one department of the 
service when called on to perform any duty for another. I would as 
soon employ my next-door neighbour to lay in my daily stock of 
provisions and keep spare supplies in his larder, having the expen- 
diture for both homes paid for by the parish without any check or 
inquiry into the cost, as continue to allow the army to pay for naval 
ordnance stores, without even showing the cost, and keep them up 
by means of army establishments. The slight check of even show- 
ing in the accounts the cost of stores supplied to the two services, 
to say nothing of the repayment of the outlay by the naval depart- 
ment to the army, does not exist in the annual accounts. Those 
who know the abuses which arise out of the condemnation of stores 
by independent authorities of other branches of the service, without 
any serious checu over erroneous condemnations, can well imagine 
the extravagant expenditure now occasioned by the mode of providing 
the navy with stores, without stint, and without counting the cost. 

This separation exists in respect to some services, mutually 
affecting army and navy or performed by one branch for another 
branch. The navy represents the charges for the sea transport of 
troops, but the actual expenditure is not repaid by the army, and 
the result is, that an outlay which, if shown in and borne by the 
army estimates and accounts, would be considered exorbitant, is 
permitted to pass without challenge, still it is shown by the navy as a 
charge for the army, and, so far, superior to the concealment about 
the stores. The only real and effectual remedy is to follow the 
practice of the Trench. If one branch of administration in Prance 
incurs outlay for another, the money expended is repaid. The admi- 
nistrators of our army and navy services now partly act upon this 
system. The expense of the police, employed in the navy dockyards 
and army arsenals, though primarily borne by Sir Richard Mayne in 
the charges for the metropolitan police force, is invariably repaid 
by the two services and entered in their respective accounts. In 
France this principle is universal, the navy, public works depart- 
ment, and minister of the interior, repay to the war minister, the 
value of the gunpowder and other stores supplied by the war 
department to these branches of administration, and in the French 
accounts, the cost of dieting the sick of the army and navy, treated 
in the hospitals of either service, is repaid by the branches to which 
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the men belong ; and the naval and military departments pay rent 
to the Treasury for the buildings occupied, if not erected out of 
funds belonging to the respective services. 

I have already pointed out the mauy changes in the forms and 
headings of our budgets and accounts, whereas the classification of 
the French headings is rarely, if ever, altered. In contravention 
of our Treasury instructions, as before explained, the changes which 
have been made during the last few years in the classification of the 
English budget heads has destroyed the,„©pmparison. For example, 
I note that No. 18, major heading, covering the expenses of the War 
Office, has had several numbers affixed during the past few years, 
and undergone changes so frequent, and of so strange a kind in the 
detailed arrangement, as to require many pages to explain ; and 
thereby defying all comparison of either estimated or actual outlay 
for this great branch. Since the unwise measure was taken of amal- 
gamating into one large, unwieldly and inefficient office, many army 
offices, which were useful checks on each other, and efficient and 
economically maintained when separate, the House of Commons 
should see that a vast establishment, intended to exercise control 
over all army establishments, itself under no real check, should be a 
model to follow in respect to the clearness, fulness, and accuracy of 
details in the estimates and accounts. A comparison of the voted 
with the actual outlay, one year with another, is very difficult, and it 
is impossible for any one, not in the secret, to tabulate the War 
Office expenses since 1854 under minor heads common to two 
years of that period. There is no part of the army expenditure 
so dwarfed in the estimates and accounts, as those of the War Office, 
and contrast most unfavourably with the greater detail given of the 
smaller expense for the head-quarter establishments of the army. 
The like objection may be urged against all army votes during that 
period ; all have undergone so many alterations in the arrangement 
as to prevent comparison between different years of the series ; the 
Vote 18 for the War Office expenses may be quoted as the oue in 
-which the transposition of charges has been most extensively 
made, and that in a way to cut off all real parliamentary check. 
The omission for several years of the charges for the clerks of 
classes is a grave offence. 

It is useful to reiterate that, not only are the French budgetary 
details full and complete as to numbers, grades, and quantities, as 
■well as money values or amounts, but that the cost of distinct classes 
of services and of departments are separately exhibited, and in 
•what locality to be incurred; these are most minutely shown, and 
all separately, in accounts. The comparison of the details in the 
budgets can invariably be made with the details in the year's 
accounts. Judging from the reports there does not appear to be the 
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least desire on the part of the French authorities to confuse exami- 
nation by omitting, as invariably happens in English estimates and 
accounts, quantities, and classes of persons on whose behalf the 
expenditure is incurred. The French further deserve our imitation 
in that their accounts show the various charges under pay, rations, 
clothing, hospital diets, distinct for each branch of the service, as 
also the numbers and quantities of all the new stores obtained by 
departments, and their cost, separated from the cost of repairs. 
Full information on any one portion of the French service can be 
ascertained for any one year, and the practice of stinting some 
branches less in favour than others cannot be resorted to in France 
without detection. 

The year's published account of our army expenditure prepared 
by the "War Office, and certified to by the Audit Board, has just 
reached me as I am preparing this paper, and affords a good illus- 
tration of our practice. One-third of the whole of our army expen- 
diture, the pay proper of the army, is represented in one item, and 
the account in which this one entry of 4,391,868^. is made, is 
actually designated the " explanatory statement of sums expended." 
I cannot but think that the publicity, which in this country is 
useful to check abuses, does not exist here. The abuse which this 
abbreviated entry may cover, is that the Guards, or other more 
favoured corps, may be maintained in great strength, while the less 
appreciated corps, such as the Military Train, is kept far below its 
establishment, Now so uniform and distinct, as well as stable, are 
the classifications of the minor headings in the French budgets and 
accounts, that as this kind of blending of expenses does not exist, 
the compilation of any information required for a series of years, 
for any one arm — infantry, cavalry, artillery, guards — can be made 
without difficulty. Nay more, the particular localities in which the 
expenditure is incurred, in France, Algiers, Mexico, Borne, Syria, 
China, Italy, Crimea, are all set forth;* the money spent on 
separate branches of the army and departments, under uniform 
minor heads, being distinctly stated. 

The charge for any locality, for any year, or for a series of years, 
under different heads for any branch of the army may be contrasted ; 
I need not add that the statistical arrangement of such facts is of 
great value. The French official reports enable us to ascertain not 
only the cost of the forces maintained in the several localities but 
equally the distribution of the effectives of the French army, during 
any one of the years for which we have the accounts.f The published 
reports show that the French effective army was distributed as follows 
in the years below indicated, and the arms composing this strength 
can also be ascertained. 

* Appendix, Table VII, pp, 442, 443. t Ibid. Tables VIII, IX, pp. 442, 443. 
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1853. 


1855. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1863. 




270,255 
8,760 

70,982 


343,210 
6,899 

153,648 
63,357 


305,797 

7,378 

159,707 

74,395 


358,354 
10,373 
19,515 

68,457 
2,854 
5,932 


378,775 
18,385 

67,724 
3,434 
5,581 


323,715 




14,981 


Italy 












55,431 














32,682 


Cochin China 


1,543 








349,997 


567,114 


547,287 


465,485 


473,889 


428,352 



The French accounts of actual expenditure for the army in these 
separate localities exhibit to the people of Trance the money they 
pay for so employing their military forces. And this not only for 
each of the years, bat by a simple calculation in addition the cost of 
any portion of the army, or of the entire force, can be ascertained 
during a series of years for each service, and, as above stated, all 
the details connected therewith. The knowledge which the French 
people possess as to the army expenses, and in what localities cost 
is incurred, is therefore minute and accurate, and the money cost of 
the glory the nation reaps from having the French troops serving 
out of France, is measured accordingly. The opposition made by 
the French people to the employment of the French troops on such 
expeditions as that of Mexico, is no doubt based on the fact that 
they see the bill, and know they pay too dearly for the doubtful 
honour gained. Now no such details as these can be obtained from 
our official reports. 

XVII. — Extra Grants or Credits — Sow Obtained and Applied. 

As before explained, the ordinary budgets do not provide for the 
cost of the expeditions to Mexico, Eome, and China, consequently 
we see at the beginning of the year the French Government apply- 
ing for additional grants to meet these expenses ; the objections 
so frequently raised in France, as to the waste of the national funds 
for these services, will be found directed to the policy of employing 
the French army on such expeditions. The deputies are, however, 
satisfied, that so long as the troops are so employed, the funds needed 
for their payment must be granted, and they have the fullest certainty 
that the money will, when granted, be economically spent. Nay 
more, the Government endeavours to show that the expenditure for 
each of these expeditions is rightly and economically made, for it is 
clearly and fully set forth in the official accounts, all under heads com- 
mon to the ordinary budget but separately exhibited, thereby ad- 

2d2 
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mitting of contrast with the ordinary expenditure. The cost of 
these expeditions since 1862 has been included in the accounts as 
extraordinary expenses. 

It is in these charges for distant expeditions that economy is 
practicable in France, and, therefore, in the withdrawal of troops 
from Eome, and the promised withdrawal of troops from Mexico, 
grounds exist for the anticipations in France, of future diminution 
of expense. 

The extra credits, so justly open to question, are, however, very 
generally voted in the early part of the year for which the expendi- 
ture is being incurred. In respect to these the French Legislature 
has as good, and as early, an opportunity, for expressing an opinion 
on the proposed expenditure, as our House of Commons now has in 
respect to all the outlay proposed for our War Department ; and 
with the better chance of exercising check, because the attention of 
the deputies is then solely devoted to those portions of the French 
expenses which are really open to dispute, and need not be withdrawn 
to the examination of those details upon which, from their fixed and 
uniform nature, no difference of opinion of any importance can 
arise. 

The French system, in its practical and efficienb control over the 
funds required in excess of the ordinary budget demands, appears 
also superior to that of England, from the way in which the legisla- 
tive body votes the amounts, or confirms the decrees of the Emperor 
authorising extra services during the months the chamber i.s not 
sitting. In France all such excesses are obtained only by decree of 
the Emperor, or by vote of the chambers, and invariably only on 
the preparation of regular estimates, showing in detail the heads 
of service to which the moneys are proposed to be applied. These 
increases must be proposed under the responsibility of two ministers 
of state, the one being the finance minister, and the other the head 
of that branch of the administration to which the extra money is 
to be appropriated, before the Council of State and the Emperor 
give their assent. In England, on the contrary, it will be found on 
examination that out of the large sums expended for our army and 
navy during the past twelve years, in excess of the sums voted on 
the ordinary budgets, a considerable portion has been obtained from 
Parliament on general votes for the combined expenses of the army 
and navy. Also, that these funds granted, with very few and unim- 
portant exceptions, in lump sums, have been placed at the entire 
disposal of ministers to expend on either branch of the two services 
as they may see fit, without any estimates ever having been prepared 
and laid before Parliament, showing either the intended application 
of the funds in detail at the time obtained, or the way in which the 
funds would be employed in after years, and, above all, without 
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specifying within what period the appropriation may take place, 
thus breaking the only useful part of our system, of making the 
payments within the year, as authorised by the House of Commons, 
form the basis of our accounts. 

I pass over the objectionable State policy of permitting funds to 
remain disposable, in the power of ministers of state, to be employed, 
years after the House of Commons shall have voted the supply, to 
meet demands made by the army and navy departments, in excess of 
the funds granted by Parliament on regular estimates, because 
there is a more serious defect, for there does not appear to be 
any proof given by the Audit Board, in their annual reports on the 
expenditure of the army and navy, that sufficient care has been 
taken to ascertain, that the extra funds, appropriated by ministers 
out of these general grants, have been spent on the extra services 
performed. Another objectionable feature in the course followed is 
the double liability placed on the nation, consequent on the regular 
budgets being increased in amount, mainly from the pleaded neces- 
sity of such operations, for which these special grants are also 
obtained. Thus, for the ten years dating from 1854, the total Par- 
liamentary grants to the army and navy, on the regular and supple- 
mental estimates of these branches, amounted to more than 300 
millions. But taking all the grants for these services, for the ten 
years previous, at the fair amount of 170 millions, there is an excess 
of 130 millions voted for the army and navy during the latter of 
the two periods. The wars with Bussia, China, and Persia, carried 
on during the last ten years, no doubt caused this excess. And yet 
for these wars the special votes passed by the House of Commons 
during the last ten years authorised about seventeen millions to be 
placed at the disposal of ministers, to meet speoial requirements for 
those services not provided for in the estimates, with the further 
objectionable power of spending the extra money year by year until 
the credit was exhausted. "We have not the order which the French 
secure by their double estimates, but we have all the expense and 
confusion which the want gives rise to. 

Another great defect in our practice will be observable on a 
comparison of the sums entered in our army budgets with the 
expenditure as certified to by the Audit Board, thus bringing to 
prominent view the considerable differences between the amounts 
primarily voted and expended. The four years' accounts from 1858-59 
show an expenditure in excess of the total sums voted in the ordinary 
budgets of the four years, to the extent of more than four millions. 
The available accounts of the two latest years show an expenditure 
below the amount voted on the ordinary budget. Now both these 
differences, excess and deficiency on the sums applied for, show the 
existence of serious defects in our mode of estimating. The excesa 
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of expenditure, during four of these sis years, was made good by a few 
supplemental grants passed by Parliament, and partly by the moneys 
voted, in years before, for the Eussian and China wars, but portions 
appeared to have been made good after the excess had been certified 
to by the Audit Board, and necessarily long after the date when 
the money was expended. Pending this last adjustment, moneys 
provided by Parliament for other services must have been employed 
to meet these excesses. Now all must allow that this is a very 
dangerous power to place in the hands of any authority. 

Again, on examining the separate transactions of the year, 
the latest audited account of the army shows, in expenditure, an 
excess of the sum voted under different heads of the army budget, 
202,388?., whilst it fell short, on other heads, to the extent of 
773,986?. ; the excess being deducted from the surplus, left a balance 
of 571,698?. to be surrendered. No one having any experience of 
estimates and expenditure can do otherwise than view these excesses 
and deficiencies as most unsatisfactory. Their existence besides is 
diametrically opposed to a formal resolution recorded in the "Journals 
" of the House of Commons," vol. civ, p. 190: Eesolved, — that it 
appears by the report of the Board of Audit, that the expenditure 
for naval services for the year 1847-48 (per Acb of 10 and 11 Vic, 
c. 107) exceeded the grants (including appropriations in aid) voted 
by Parliament, to the amount of 327,787?. ; that the sum voted by 
Parliament for the formation of the dockyard battalions in the year 
1847-48, was 20,000?., and the actual expenditure amounted to 
72,399?. 19s. 3<?., being an excess of 52,399?. 19s. 3d. in the vote, 
and forms part of the excess. That this House concurs in the 
opinion expressed by the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury, " that 
" with regard to this large excess (for the dockyard battalions), the 
" expenditure was entirely within the control of the Admiralty, and 
" that the proper course would have been to have postponed the 
" enrolment of men beyond the numbers provided by Parliament," 
that " when a certain amount of expenditure for a particular service 
" has been determined on by Parliament, it is the bounden duty of 
" the department which has that duty under its charge and control, 
" to take care that the expenditure does not exceed the amount 
" placed at its disposal for that purpose." 

The reports on the Prench expenditure contrast most favour- 
ably with the meagre and unsatisfactory reports of our expenditure. 
The Prench reports, from the Court of Accounts, show that the 
great financial principle of not permitting any public outlay to be 
imposed on the nation, until the estimate for the contemplated 
amount has been prepared, is there strictly watched ; that the rule 
of allowing no charge or liability to be undertaken by any minister, 
until some superior authority has also decreed or passed the esti- 
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mated outlay, is also fully reported on. It is true that the law grants 
to the Emperor the power of authorising extra credits, or of trans- 
ferring funds, previously voted, from one head of the same budget 
to another head, but the exercise of this power is confined to 
the time when the chambers are not in session; and even then 
the like formalities in ensuring exactness, order, and economy, that 
are followed in respect to the passing of laws by the chambers 
granting credits, are required to be followed by the Emperor in pro- 
mulgating these decrees. Moreover, all are inserted in the " Bulletin 
of Laws," and laid before the chambers immediately on their next 
assembly, and are then discussed and incorporated into laws passed 
by the legislative bodies, and all scrutinized by the Court of 
Accounts. The ministerial responsibility in France is also specially 
enforced by the Court of Accounts in respect to authorising extra 
payments, seeing that all these, as well as the applications for grants 
for extraordinary services, must have, in addition to the signature 
of the war or departmental minister, that of the finance minister 
approving thereof, before the Emperor signs the decree. All depar- 
tures therefrom are duly stated in the report of the Court. In this 
process there is an extent of formality and of publicity in transac- 
tions, which, even if viewed as constitutionally wrong, yet checks 
discontent by the publicity. As respects the control of the cham- 
bers, it may safely be said to be as effective as that which our 
House of Commons exercises, and the Court of Accounts surpasses 
in efficiency our Audit Board. 

This clearness and fulness in budgets and accounts of public 
expenses may not prevent the expenditure of the nation being con- 
siderable, as seen by the example of France, but this good would be 
secured, that if in England we had the same excellent mode of esti- 
mating and accounting as obtains in France, the power of the 
members of the House of Commons, to place a restraint on the 
Government in respect to the gross sums to be drawn from the 
pockets of the nation, would be increased many fold, and would 
entail the necessity of sanction for extra grants before spending. 
If our estimates were made true expositions of anticipated revenue 
and liability, clearly and distinctly classified, and if Parliament would 
employ an efficient establishment to enforce the responsibility of the 
officers whose duty it is to prepare them, by demanding within a 
limited time an explanation of all important differences between 
estimates and actual results, by claiming a refund of all unexpended 
sums under the several distinct assignments, and by withholding 
sanction to the excess of expenditure under any of them until satis- 
factory reasons be adduced, then the blots could be then hit by aid 
of the right means of challenging mistakes on good and sound data, 
as the deputies of France can now do when questioning the propriety 
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of the expenditure for Mexico and Rome, all of which, ready to their 
hand, is shown in full detail in the accounts of France. 

The marked contrast between, the two nations may thus be 
summed up, that whilst in England the people are content to 
grant ample funds to the G-overnment for the efficiency of the army 
and navy and public service generally, they have no assurance that 
it will be economically and usefully spent. In Prance, on the con- 
trary, the people know and admit, that however great may be the 
sums the Emperor obtains from the nation for the army and navy, 
he honestly sees to their right application, and being ably supported 
by excellent departmental officers, the nation has full confidence in 
the economy of the expenditure. The people really is told where the 
money goes to, and can see for itself under what head the record 
shows that there has been too much paid for a whistle. 

I have thus endeavoured to describe the precautions used in 
France to ensure proper administration of the public funds, by 
applying to all branches clear and explicit regulations, so that all 
budgetary and financial operations in each division of the administra- 
tion may be carried on in an uniform and regular way. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that, it is mainly through the long-established 
practice of entering in the budgets the details of all proposed charges, 
and specifying the exact purposes to which the public moneys were 
to be applied, that the economical and right appropriation of funds 
ha3 been ensured. Following thereon, I also see in France another 
good result from a clear budgetary system. It protects the nation 
against being charged with future liabilities by any Minister of State, 
or other authority, who has not obtained a budgetary credit from 
either the Emperor or Legislature. An examination of the finan- 
cial history of France will also show, that whatever temporary irregu- 
larities in the preparation of the budgets may have taken place, 
during the political convulsions to which the country has been ex- 
posed, the financial disorders have, under the laws, been promptly 
checked by the able administrative officers of the bureaux, and, under 
the honest support of the Emperor, it is to them that the credit is 
due for the strict enforcement of the great principle, so thoroughly 
appreciated by the French people, of requiring all expenditure to be 
represented by a distinct entry in the budget. 

XVIII. — Defects observable in the latest English Estimates. 
I have dwelt thus much on the great attention required to be 
given to the budget and audited statements, because, without 
accuracy in the details of the original authority, the income and 
expenditure cannot be correctly audited, without which no financial 
measures can be safely or satisfactorily carried on. Moreover, loose 
estimates invariably lead to wasteful, extravagant, or what is worse, 
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ignorant expenditure, and to inaccurate accounting. In order 
further to illustrate the great inaccuracies to which our accounting 
is liable from defective estimates, I may mention that the estimated 
expenditure for one article of provisions for the army, in the three 
years ending 1864-65 aggregated 4,218,864?., whilst the actual 
expenditure only amounted to 3,852,101?., being an error of more 
than a third of a million. Again, for the same period, the estimated 
ration recoveries from soldiers aggregated 2,674,755?., whilst the 
actual recoveries only aggregated 2,238,995?., being a difference of 
435,000?.; on both sides of this account, the error is nearly a million, 
arising out of the estimate of expense and the estimate of recoveries 
being both far above the actuals. The excellent leader in the 
" Times " of the 24th February, on the present year's war estimates, 
contains useful remarks. That article points out, that an apparent 
diminution in the war expenditure of only 6,407?. has been effected, 
and that but for the saving in the clothing department, the year's 
estimated expenditure would have been in excess of that for last 
year, instead of there being, as the official estimates appear to show, 
a saving of 253,447?. 

The doubt is here caused by the delusive mode in which the 
estimates are drawn up. Instead of placing all outlay on one side, 
and the recoveries on the other, the War Office estimates show 
that, taking recoveries into account in diminution of gross charges, 
and giving the balance as the net outlay, many deductions, aggre- 
gating a large sum, are made from the gross expenditure, so as 
apparently to diminish its real amount ; and further, owing to the 
natural tendency to minimise proposed expenditure and maximise 
expected recoveries, a double error may arise, both tending to make 
the expenditure appear less than it really is. This practice, objec- 
tionable in a mere account point of view, is in contravention of an 
instruction in Treasury Minute, dated 2nd May, 1848, wherein, 
after a review of the course followed during many years, the Lords 
of the Treasury stated that " after a careful consideration of the 
" recommendations of the several committees of the House of 
" Commons before referred to, respecting the mode of carrying these 
" appropriations to the credit of the public, and of the effects of the 
" various principles hitherto adopted, my Lords are of opinion that 
" henceforward the great departments of public expenditure should 
" submit their annual estimates to Parliament without any deduction 
" on account of appropriations in aid, and that the full sums for naval 
" and military services should be voted. They are, therefore, pleased 
" to direct that no further appropriations shall be credited in aid of 
" the army, commissariat, navy, and ordnance votes, but that the 
" receipts in question shall, commencing from the present time, be 
" paid over quarterly to Her Majesty's Exchequer, to be appro- 
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" priated as ways and means." There are other useful instructions 
as to the examination of and accounting for these " aids," but I may 
say, that so far from the orders of the Treasury having been obeyed, 
the practice has been continued of deducting the expected receipts 
from the gross expenditure, and to a greater extent in this year's 
estimates than ever before. Nay more, the disobedience of the 
Treasury instruction was brought to prominent notice by the exami- 
nation of a witness before a select committee of the House of 
Commons, without leading to any change. 

The year's estimated outlay, according to the "War Office esti- 
mate, for the year ending 31st March, 1867, is 14,095,000?. for an 
army strength of 138,117 officers and men; and the latest published 
audited "War Office accounts, for 1863-64, 1 adopt as a comparison 
with the present estimate. The force proposed to be kept up in 
1863-64 amounted to 148,242 officers and men, but what force was 
actually maintained is not known, as no verification as to strength 
is ever made in England, though accurately ascertained in Prance. 
The present estimate provides for about 10,000 officers and men less 
than in 1863-64. In that year the audited expenditure was found to 
be 14,890,238/., but the detailed statements show, that in order to 
make the results approximate to those in the estimate, the sum of 
1,339,246/. is entered under various heads, in diminution of the real 
expenditure. In like manner, in this year's estimate, the amount 
is only kept down to 14,095,000/., by making deductions to the 
enormous amount of 1,733,893/., being the expected recoveries 
during the year ; and by a large diminution in the votes for stores. 
The actual expenditure for 1863-64 ought to appear in the accounts 
as really found, independent of the sums recovered, to the amount 
of 16,229,484/. This year's estimated outlay ought to be put 
down at 15,828,893/., apart from the estimated recoveries, applied 
to diminish the year's apparent expenses. The difference between 
the actual of 1863-64, and the estimate of 1866-67, as above, is 
400,591/. ; but with a reduction of army strength in the estimated 
establishment of 1866-67, as compared with that of 1863-64, of 
10,000 men and 2,000 horses, the diminution of outlay ought, on 
General Peel's calculation of 100/. per man, to be fully 1,000,000/., 
instead of, as above, 400,591/. And even this saving is problem- 
atical. There are great doubts whether the estimated recoveries will 
be realized this year to the extent stated, for many of the proposed 
recoveries, such as stoppages for provisions, hospital diets, &c, are 
put down at higher amounts than the recoveries of 1863-64, when 
a larger force was kept up. The largely diminished expenditure for 
stores taken in abatement shows, as Mr. Hoffay stated before the 
Select Committee on Public Moneys, " that you may live on your 
" stores, and make a saving on the aggregate grants." 
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The far higher question raised by the " Times," as to the effect 
which the diminished contributions from India will have on the 
real expenditure for the army, cannot be discussed, seeing that 
the entries in the estimates are so arranged as not to place Parlia- 
ment in possession of accurate information as to the exact pay- 
ments from India, and from other sources, which will this year 
reach the Treasury. The present year's estimate makes out, how- 
ever, that the extra receipts and payments, which were in 1864-65 
1,308,600?., will this year rise in amount to 1,456,400?.; in other 
words, that with a diminished strength in India, the extra receipts, 
which were largely swelled in 1864-65 by the greater strength kept 
up in India, will this year be augmented, though that strength on 
which the capitation tax is paid is actually lessened. "Well may the 
" Times" denounce the mode in which these estimates are prepared, 
and still more will they appear to disadvantage with the carefully 
and clearly prepared details which the French budget affords. 

The "Times" justly calls attention to the only improvement 
which can be found in this year's form of estimating, and that 
is in respect to the third vote for clothing establishments, services, 
and supplies. In this one portion of the estimate there is an 
approach to the admirable detail which the French war budget 
gives, as to the rate of cost per man for the soldier's clothing, and 
cost of some of the materials to be purchased for that clothing. 
The year's estimate should exhibit the cost of the clothing estab- 
lishments distinct from that for materials ; the numbers composing 
the establishments, as well as the rates of pay, the quantities of 
materials, with rates and numbers, and rates of cost of garments to 
be obtained or made up, as also the strength of the army by ranks 
to be supplied with clothing, should all be entered. The very clear 
course followed by the French "War Department, in accounting for 
the gunpowder made up for all the services, should be followed by 
the clothing department, and the operations of this useful depart- 
ment will then be less liable to be misunderstood. 

It is for the interest of this well -managed portion of the manu- 
facturing departments of the army to show by results, to be set 
forth in the estimates and accounts, that its working is economical to 
the State and beneficial to the soldier. Nothing is better calculated 
to insure this object than to keep the outlay for all materials distinct 
from that for the establishments, thereby guarding against the sus- 
picion as to the rightfulness of the claim which the "War Office puts 
forward of diminished expenditure in this year's estimate, which 
naturally arises, when it is seen, as shown above, that the apparent 
saving is effected not by diminished charges, but by abstaining from 
procuring ordnance stores. This saving is shown in the 12th and 
13th Votes, where the proposed outlay for stores for 1866-67 ia 
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400,000?. below the estimated outlay of 1863-6-1. In fact, by expend- 
ing military stores without replacing them, the present Government 
are acting as a Government of thirty years ago did in respect to 
naval stores, in fact living on their stores and making a saving on 
the aggregate grants. 

XIX. — Unnecessary Withdrawal of Cash from Exchequer, Large 
Accumulations against Paymaster - General, Large Balances to 
Debit of Sub-Accountants. 

I now invite your attention to a serious evil which exists in the 
English system, but from which, as already stated, the French system 
of accounts is free. This arises out of the objectionable English 
practice of making imprests or advances ; it leads to the withdrawal 
of large sums from the Exchequer, before being required, and to 
the retention of needlessly heavy balances by sub-accountants, thus 
causelessly crippling the money resources of the Treasury. In illus- 
tration of my point, I take up our "War Department accounts for 
examination. 

The Exchequer, under authority from the Sovereign and Treasury, 
supplies the Paymaster-General with funds to meet the expenses of 
the army. The balances in the Exchequer of the unissued army 
grants, at any one date, ought to show the total expenditure of the 
year, approximately, by the amounts which the Paymaster- General 
has, up to that date, drawn out of the Exchequer. I place before 
you the following table of the balances in the Exchequer at the dates 
below, extracted from the statement of army ledger balances. The 
total army expenditure as found, enables us to ascertain the 
approximate amount paid to the Paymaster-General. The table is, 
however, incomplete, owing to the War Office having withheld one 
year's account of ledger balances, it is also defective by reason of 
the many changes in the dates of closing the balances. 



Foi 

what Year of 

Account. 


Actual Balance 

of 

Unissued Grants 

in 

Exchequer. 


Dates on 

which Balances were 

Struck. 


Total 

Expenditure as 

found on 

Audit. 


Approximate 

Amount Paid to 

Paymaster-General 

to Date 

of Balances. 


1857-58 

'58-59 . 

'59-60 

•60-61 

'61-62 

'62-63, . 
•63-64, „ 
'64-65 „ 
'65-66 


£ 

1,618,736 
2,590,164 
2,448,621 
2,505,868 
4,190,380 
4.965.350 
not supplied 
7,850,000 
6,385,000 


31st January, 1858 
31st „ '59 
31st December, '59 
31st January, '61 
31st December, '61 
31st „ '62 

30th September, '64 
31st October, '65 


£ 
13,217,614 
12,527,053 
14,140,541 
16,286,832 
15,932,669 
15,419,346 
14,890,239 
14,639,628 


£ 

11,598,878 
9.936,889 

11,691,920 
9,186,064 

11,742,289 

io,453,996 

6,789,628 
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An examination of this table will show that the amounts actually 
withdrawn from the Exchequer for the army appear to be sufficient 
for that expenditure for a few months more than ought to have been 
needed, when calculated according to the monthly average of the 
year's expenditure ; but I admit that without a full investigation it 
is impossible to ascertain how far the withdrawals exceeded the real 
requirements to defray expenditure. 

The Paymaster- General, on the requisition of the "War Depart- 
ment, issues funds to the sub-accountants out of these amounts. 
Now, the cash balances in his hands ought to be kept down at the 
lowest point, or, if large, these might be considered as the real 
balances available not only for the army, but general requirements 
of the Treasury, in order so to utilize balances as to prevent the 
necessity of deficiency bills, in security to the Bank of England, for 
advances to Government. By the ledger statement, the balances 
in the hands of the Paymaster-General were as follows, on the dates 
below, corresponding with the dates of the Exchequer balances ; 
these balances will appear to be very considerable in amount, having 
reference to the army requirements up to the stated dates. 

31st March, 1857 1,263,512 

31st January, '58 1,261,125 

30th November, '58 2,996,127 

31st December, '59 7,032,620 

31st January, '61 4,294,608 

31st December, '61 8,813,519 

31st „ '62 6,826,426 

Account not supplied this year (1863) 

30th September, 1864 8,864,160 

31st October, '65 3>786,507 

But in respect to these balances, we are at once met by a 
difficulty, which so often arises in our army accounts; since the 
amalgamation of the army and ordnance into the present War Office, 
a change of system has taken place in showing the actual cash 
balance of the Paymaster-General, separate from the cash advanced 
by him to sub-accountants. The actual cash balance was last shown, 
in one year of the above series, viz., on the 31st March, 1857. 
About that date, the accounts of the Paymaster- General ceased to 
be sent to the Audit Commissioners for examination, the War Office 
having undertaken to audit the money issues by the Paymaster- 
General ; a function specially suited for the Audit Board, as afford- 
ing the best and indeed only check on the money issues to the War 
Office. Indeed, this very check was one that was prominently urged 
by Mr. Anderson in his memorandum of 27th March, 1854, as the 
check against any abuse of the Treasury authority in overdrawing, in 
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the following words : — " The moneys granted for army and militia 
" services are under the control of the Secretary at War." " The 
" Treasury has no power to draw on these grants, and the best 
" security which the public has against the misapplication of them 
" by the Paymaster-General, under the direction of the Treasury 
" is, that the Audit Board would disallow in his accounts any pay- 
" ment made upon an order not drawn in conformity with the law." 
The large balances now standing against the Paymaster- General 
show the laxity of the existing check, and, apart from the question 
of legality in taking away the control of the Audit Board, the delay 
in clearing off the amounts issued by the Paymaster-General appears 
wholly unnecessary ; the vouchers for the advances made to sub- 
accountants are mere orders, in the simplest form, and the facility 
for passing the accounts of the Paymaster-General by their examina- 
tion is therefore great, yet months of arrears appear to have accu- 
mulated ; moreover, moneys paid out to sub-accountants, and for 
which the Pay m aster- General has a right to take credit, should not 
be blended with the cash balance standing to the credit of the 
Secretary of State for War. I may also add, that when the army 
balance-sheet was first introduced by Mr. Anderson, the cash in hand 
was inserted, and continued to be shown until the War Office was 
formed, and the navy balance-sheet continues to this date to show 
the cash balance without blending the amounts disbursed, but not 
audited. This vicious and very questionable practice of blending 
two transactions of an opposite character under one head only 
proves how little control the Treasury can exercise over the 
accounts. 

The remarkably large balances outstanding to the debit of our 
army of sub-accountants is, however, the most objectionable feature 
in the whole of our financial arrangements. The following state- 
ments of outstandings to the debit of individuals will exhibit the 
evil in a serious light ; I only give a few examples of balances 
compiled from the statement of ledger balances annexed to the 
account of the army expenditure for the year 1864-65. 

In that (the latest published) account, there stand, on the 31st 
October, 1865, to the debit of 773 colonels, paymasters of regiments, 
the sum of 2,565,213/.; to the debit of 276 barrack-masters, store- 
keepers, &c, the sum of 1,066,664?.; to the debit of 207 colonels 
and paymasters of regiments of militia, the sum of 539,075?.; to the 
debit of 283 volunteer accountants the sum of 254,792?.; to the debit 
of 117 staff officers of pensioners, the sum of 1,060,110?. The gross 
total therefore of the above, outstandings to the debit of 1,656 
several accountants, is 5,485,857?. on the 31st October, 1865. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, from the way different classes of 
accountants are mixed up, to specify the number of months during 
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which these accumulated balances have remained unaudited, but 
judging from the debit balance of i,o6o,noZ. againsb the 117 staff' 
officers of pensioners, the accumulations would appear to represent 
twelve months unaudited expenditure for each class of accountants. 
I have endeavoured to tabulate these debit balances for a series of 
years, but without success, owing, as again I specially notice, to the 
many strange changes introduced into the ledger balances of different 
years, whereby the classes of accountants included under each head 
cannot be uniformly set forth by reason of the yearly transfers of 
accountants from one class to another, which, with the alterations 
in dates on which the balances are struck, effectually destroy the 
statistical check derivable from tabulating like facts for a period of 
years. 

It would have been useful to have been able to tabulate these 
unaudited balances, as I believe that the figures would show the very 
large sums which have in some years remained long unsettled. It 
would also have been useful to have had a comparison between the 
outstandings of late years and the amount of advances or imprests 
referred to in Mr. Anderson's memorandum of 27th March, 1854, 
wherein he mentions the sum of three millions as the advances of 
the year, being only half the amount of the actual outstandings at 
the present time. 

XX. — Slow and Defective Audit, in Examining and Passing 
Expenditure. 

The slowness in auditing the accounts of the army expenditure 
is one of the most marked features in our system : a delay which is 
alone sufficient to vitiate the control over expenditure. In order to 
enable you to judge thereof, I exhibit a table of the sums passed as 
examined at different dates. But before making comments, a few 
of the many extracts which could be given from the evidence or 
writings of able officers connected with our financial business, as to 
the great importance of prompt and effectual audit, are now placed 
before you. 

The Eeport on Public Accounts, 9th February, 1829, by Messrs. 
Brooksbank and Beltz (Pari. Paper, 290 of 1st June, 1829), stated 
at p. 108 : — " In dealing with the accounts under consideration, there 
" is really no object of paramount importance to that of securing 
" their early transmission to this country, and of subjecting them, 
" immediately upon theib beceipt, to a regular course of audit. 
" We feel that we cannot too much insist upon this essen- 
" tial point of economy, whethee in eefebence to the peb- 
" feci aeeangement of a compeehensiye system of account- 
" ing foe the national expenditube, oe to the attainment 
" of the most efficient contbol oyee the conduct of the 
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" public seetakts. No check can be devised upon the fidelity of 
" the agent, of superior efficacy ; and, when combined with the 
" numerous local and other restrictions in which the commissaries 
" of accounts have no immediate part, the security of the public 
" may be considered as almost complete ; every obstruction to the 
" due operation of this salutary check, that cannot be supported by 
" a prospect of at least equal advantage, should be removed, and the 
" delays incident to the examinations of the commissaries of 
" accounts, and the voluminous, and too frequently the captious 
" correspondence which that examination produces, must be consi- 
" dered in the light of an evil to be endured only so long as its 
" necessity can be clearly and indisputably established." 

Sir H. Parnell in several of his writings discussed the importance 
of prompt audit, and also the mode of conducting that audit. His 
remarks may be usefully perused in connection with evidence given 
before the Public Moneys Committee. Mr. Anderson, in reply to 
Question 4184, stated : — " I think that the Treasury control upon 
" the public expenditure at present is weak, and that it is owing, in 
" a great measure, to a defective knowledge of the actual proceed- 
" ings of the departments." The late Mr. Arbuthnot frequently 
gave evidence before select committees to a like effect. 

Before the Select Committee on Miscellaneous Expenditure 
(No. 483 of 26th July, 1860), Sir ft. M. Bromley, K.C.B., 
Accountant-General of the Navy, stated, in reply to Questions 1783 
and 1784, — " But I speak as an accountant, and I say that a 
" detailed account of that expenditure is not rendered to me, who 
" pays away the money under certain defined orders : nor is there 
" any account of it subsequently rendered for audit. Very far from 
" being a safe system of account, because having been Secretary of 
" the Audit Board for some years, I have learned to distrust public 
" accountants, and it was my business so to do ; and I still continue 
" that feeling, whatever may be the eminence of the individual, for 
" I do think there ought to be a control by way of audit of an 
" independent character. I put the character of an individual out 
" of the question altogether, as I think we should look after the 
" proper expenditure of the public money." 

Before the same select committee, E. Eomilly, Esq., and 
C. Macaulay, Esq., of the Audit Board, gave most important evidence 
as to the character of the audit by the Audit Board. I have found 
such great misconceptions prevailing as to its efficiency in checking 
the detailed expenditure that the following extracts from the 
evidence of these officers may be useful in dispelling existing 
delusions : — • 

" Q. 488. The duties which we have to perform are to audit 
" those accounts which are sent to us, either by Act of Parliament, 
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" or by Treasury directions; and the mode in which we audit these 
" accounts is to see that all the sums which are taken credit for are 
" properly authorised and vouched. Q. 505. Our examination of 
" the War Office accounts goes to this : that we examine the 
" expenditure in those accounts with reference to the votes of Par- 
" liament ; but the detailed expenditure is left to the department 
" itself. 

" Q. 506. When you say you examine, you mean simply the 
"gross amount which is mentioned in the vote? A. Which is 
" mentioned in the Appropriation Act. 

" Q. 507. And no question of detail is examined by you at all ? 
" A. The detailed examination of that account is left to the 
" department itself; it is true, however, that officers of ours, who 
" have to visit the department, have access to the vouchers of that 
" department ; but provided there has been an order of the autho- 
" rities at the War Office to pass a certain amount, the Audit Office 
" must and do pass that amount as a matter of course. 

" Q. 508. Then practically the Audit Office has no cheek upon 
" the expenditure of the Secretary of State for War, except that of 
" keeping them within the amount voted ; or is there practically any 
" detailed check upon the expenditure which the Secretary of State 
" makes ? A. There is not in our office. 

" Q. 509. Provided he keeps to the gross amount voted you have 
" nothing to'do but to examine and to see that no more than that 
" has been spent ? A. Tes ; no more under that particular vote. 

" Q. 510. Can you state whether there is any check by tho 
" Treasury or by any body else upon the detailed expenditure of the 
" war estimate ? A. There is virtually no check, except in the 
" department itself, with respect to the detailed expenditure. 

" Q. 514. In your experience, has it ever occurred that you have 
" stopped a payment to any amount in the Audit Office ? A. No, 
" I think not ; I do not think that that is any part of our duty ; 
" the duty of the auditor is simply to lay before the competent 
" authorities the actual state of the account, and thus enable them 
" to take any steps which they may think fit on the subject. 

And in reply to Question 544, they added that "it is quite 
" obvious that unless you can audit an account immediately after the 
" expenditure has been incurred, your audit is of very little use." 

Further extracts from the hitherto little noticed but highly 
important letter which Mr. Romilly addressed to the Chairman of the 
Select Committee on Public Moneys, on 13th June, 1857, clearly state 
the functions of an auditor and the necessity of prompt audit. In 
order to compress the extracts, I must ask you to excuse their apparent 
abruptness by being disconnected from the context. Mr. Romilly 
states, that " the duty of an auditor of public accounts should be 
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" to pass in review the acts of an accountant, after these acts have 
" been completed." " The more accurately this duty of the auditor 
" is confined within these limits, and the more speedily the functions 
" of the auditor follow those of the accountant, provided the functions 
" of the two are not allowed to interfere with each other, the 
" greater will be the security of the public." 

This letter from Mr. Romilly also explained the nature of the 
appropriation audit, as then and at present conducted by the Audit 
Board of which he was chairman. He pointed out that " it will be 
" necessary to state what that system (appropriation audit for the 
" army and navy departments) is." " It is to institute a comparison 
" between the sums severally granted and included in the Appro- 
" priation Act, and the expenditure under these grants." " The 
" several votes taken for each department comprise various subor- 
" dinate items included in the estimates, and under the provisions 
" of the legislature, the Commissioners of Audit are not directed 
" to institute any comparison between the details of the expenditure 
"and their subordinate items." "In the event of the auditors 
" ascertaining in the course of their examination that the intentions 
" of Parliament had not been followed with respect to any of the 
" subordinate items, they would not be entitled to question the 
" department and report to Parliament on • the subject. For 
" instance, a vote is submitted to Parliament of 138,399/. for 
" salaries, &c. An estimate is laid before Parliament showing' in 
" detail the various items upon which the rate is founded ; exeep- 
" tion is taken in Parliament to one of these items as being unne- 
" cessary or excessive, and the House of Commons resolve to 
" diminish the amount of the vote or grant to the extent proposed ; 
" the vote is accordingly taken for the smaller amount. But the 
" comparison which has afterwards to be instituted by the audit 
" officer is between the gross vote and the gross expenditure in 
" respect of that vote. So that if Parliament should consider a 
" salary of 2,000/. more than should be granted to A.B., and 
" that in consequence the vote for salaries should be diminished 
" by 500/.; it wouid, nevertheless, be in the power of the executive 
" to pay the 2,000/. to A B, nor would the auditors be entitled to 
" notice this deviation from the intentions of Parliament, provided 
" the total amount expended under the head of salaries, were kept 
" within the limits of the sum so voted." " There is at present no 
" provision for informing Parliament whether their wishes have been 
" fulfilled or not, or of showing whether the Government are entitled 
" to the credit of having acted in all respects strictly in accordance 
" with the intentions of Parliament." 

The practical application of these remarks on audit may be 
shown thus. Mr. Romilly and Mr. Maoaulay have pointed out, to 
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the effect, that if Parliament saw fit to vote a specific sum for one 
purpose, such as 100,000/. for a church, it would be the duty of the 
Audit Board to see that none of it was taken away for any other 
purpose. The conclusion is, that in proportion as moneys granted by 
Parliament are voted for specific purposes, the less is the latitude for 
misapplying such moneys ; or rather, the appropriation audit is more 
powerfully exercised. The converse is also the case ; the larger the 
sum granted by Parliament under each vote that comprises a great 
diversity of services to be defrayed in detail, the wider will be the 
power of the department entrusted with the expenditure to apply 
the funds so voted to purposes for which not intended. 

The tendency to increase the amounts under each vote, by 
diminishing the number of votes, has been avowed before a select 
committee, and has of late years gradually increased. In 1834 
the sum of 8,117,041/. voted for army and ordnance services, was 
divided into 43 votes, whilst in 1854 just before the formation of 
the War Office, and the amalgamation of the two branches, the sum 
of 10,114,449/. was divided into only 28 votes. In 18C2, after the 
amalgamation, the sum was 15,273,751/. divided into 22 votes; and 
in 1864 it was 15,060,237/., divided into 27 votes. Our appropria- 
tion audit only applies to seeing that the totals of expenditure agree 
with the several totals of voted sums, the correctness of the audit in 
detail (as verified by the French Court of Accounts) not being ascer- 
tained by our Audit Commissioners ; and whilst the average sum 
granted by Parliament in 1834 under each vote was limited to about 
200,000/., the limit is now more than half a million, thereby greatly 
extending the power of the department to misappropriate funds. 

On this question I could make more extracts if space permitted, 
all showing how little real control by means of independent audit 
does really exist over the national moneys ; and yet from the collec- 
tion of Treasury Minutes, from Mr. Macaulay's useful paper, laid 
before the 1865 Public Accounts Committee, and from evidence 
recorded by Mr. Eomilly, and many able officers, and also by 
Mr. Quilter Ball, on the Railway Audit Inquiry, it would be easy to 
compile rules for the guidance of auditors, containing the soundest 
principles, by which this important, essential, but little known, duty 
connected with expenditure, ought to be regulated ; but then the 
auditors must be independent, not exposed, as one auditor said, " I 
" well know from experience how crushing the feeling is, that you 
" have to contend with departments that are too strong for you." 

The weakness of our Audit Board and our inefficient appropriation 
audit, may be contrasted with the far greater check exercised by the 
Court of Accounts over the French expenditure and accounts. The 
following testimony as to that court's authority, is taken from a 
report of 6th December, 1845, drawn up by a committee on which Sir 
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"W. Herries, Mr. Brooksbank, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Anderson served. 
" It (this court) embraces the superintendence of the entire accounts 
" of the income and expenditure of the country." " After the resto- 
" ration, it was invested with sufficient powers to exert an independent 
" public control." " The Court of Accounts is a judicial court, to 
" which all parties who have been engaged in the receipt and pay- 
" ment of the public money, are required to deliver their accounts 
" and vouchers, and from which also they can obtain a release from 
" their responsibility. Its duties extend, moreover, to a revision of 
" the orders for payment issued by the executive departments of 
" the Government, with a view to ascertain that proper vouchers 
" have been obtained, and that the orders of payment have been 
" issued in strict conformity with the financial laws." " The final 
" account of every department requires the public ratification of 
" the Court of Accounts as to its correctness ;" " the superintendence 
" of that court reaches not only to the cash agents who receive and 
" pay away the public money, but those also who authorise the 
" public disbursements; and that all the executive departments being 
" required to lay before the chambers accounts showing how they 
" have applied the credits granted to them ; the control of the 
" legislature extends over every branch of the public finances." The 
above is a part only of more detailed evidence which Sir John 
Bowring,in his report* on the French accounts bore to its authority 
and efficiency. It continues to this day to exercise an independent 
and useful control over expenditure and accounting for both cash 
and stores. It is well supported, and its labours appreciated by 
Government, legislature, and people of France. A third of a century 
has passed since the value of such a court was made known ; a fifth 
of a century since able Treasury officers reported on the advantages 
of such an institution, but it is only in 1866 that we are in part 
applying this practical advantage which the French have long pos- 
sessed ; but as usual in our following, we are by our very imperfect 
action only showing how far we are behind the French by our unwil- 
lingness to confide to our Audit Board that full authority requisite 
for the practical performance of their duties. 

I now proceed to show the state of the detail audit ; and desiring 
to show by figures in what respect the auditing is dilatory, I annex 
a table t drawn up from the statement of army ledger balances, to 
show for a series of years the progress of the audit, but it has not 
been prepared on an uniform plan for the series of years. The 
changes in dates in closing of the ledgers of the army, are so 
singular as to cut off the means of comparison, one year with 
another, which otherwise, with uniformity might be so usefully 

* Laid before the House of Coinmon9 in 1831-32. 
+ Appendix, Table VI, p. 441. 
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made. Out of the expenditure in the year 1865-66, which may be 
calculated at 7 millions in the seven months ending 31st October, 
1865, there had only been audited to that date 2,232,502/. Out of 
the expenditure of 186-4-65, amounting to 16,639,629/., nearly one- 
half, viz., 7,605,736/., was not audited until after the close of the 
year, and on the 30th September, 1864, when about 8 millions had 
been spent, only 1,509,599/. of the expenditure had been audited. 
Further, out of the expenditure of 1863-64, amounting to 14,890,239/., 
there remained a sum of 8,507,025/. to be audited after the close 
of the year. Further information respecting this year cannot be 
supplied, as the War Office withheld it. The total expenditure for 
1861-62, was 1 5,932,670/., from which it may be inferred that about 
12 millions was spent up to 31st December, 1861, but out of it only 
4,402,981/. was audited at that date, leaving 11,529,688/., to be 
audited after that date ; but there is no available information as to 
when the final audit for the year was completed. On this part of 
these important duties there is less available information than on 
any other part of the system of check, and yet under the Audit 
Board's Minute of 13th July, 1849, there must be most useful 
statements of the progress of audit available, though never hitherto 
called for, by the House of Commons, and yet it is a description of 
information which specially belongs to the guardians of the public 
purse. The conclusion I have arrived at is, the practice of the 
House of Commons to group classes of expenditure under votes 
only facilitates the misapplying of public moneys to purposes not 
intended, and diminishes the check of the Audit Board. Ministers 
should be granted the total needed for the departmental service, and 
the account should show the details of expenditure in contrast with 
the details in estimates. 

XXI. — Course followed in Allotment of French Funds and 
Verification of Accounts. 

According to the latest War Office estimates of France and 
England, the annual cost of the armies of the two countries is nearly 
the same for each ; about one and a quarter million sterling per 
month. But the mode in which the funds allotted are operated on 
widely differs. In our case, funds appear to be unnecessarily with- 
drawn from the Exchequer either through the Paymaster-General, 
but certainly through advances to sub-accountants ; these appear to 
remain long unemployed, before being required to be used in actual 
disbursement of military charges, or the system allows public funds 
to some extent to remain unaccounted for in the hands of secondary 
agents. The system aggravates, almost encourages, delay in sending 
in claims against Government with the vouchers in support thereof. 
Accounts, therefore, are kept open long after they could have been 
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settled by actual payment in full. And while our method keeps 
accounts open or unsettled, even after payments in the form of 
advances may have been made in full, it likewise increases to a 
serious extent the number of public accountants. 

The mode of supplying the French War Office with funds appears 
to be well calculated for the purpose of guarding against these 
defects. It renders advances of any kind, except in a few special 
cases, quite unnecessary. No funds are withdrawn from the French 
Treasury, until required in full settlement of the whole or part of a 
claim against Government. The issue of money.in payment of a claim, 
is proof of final settlement to that extent. Claims against Govern- 
ment are promptly sent in, and their accuracy, on the grounds of their 
being recent, is the more readily verified. The French method also 
minimises the number of persons who handle the money of Govern- 
ment, and keeps down the number of public accountants responsible 
for ordering its issue. None pay money but those who belong to 
the Treasury service. Under this system the monthly "War Office 
estimated funds wanted from the Treasury, agree closely with the 
actual outlay for that month ; one admirable feature of control is 
established, it prevents rather than corrects fraud, defalcation, mis- 
application or misappropriation. 

A clear and definite kind of responsibility is in France imposed 
on the officer of the army who authorises the issue, and another 
kind of responsibility on the officer of the Treasury who actually 
issues the money. The regular sending in, every ten days, of journals 
kept by the respective officers, War and Treasury, provide a mutual 
check on transactions. All vouchers are forwarded early in each 
month ; and all needed accounts immediately after the close of each 
year. This system entails on the War Office the monthly revision 
of the army expenses ; correcting errors in the year's estimates, by 
the valuable experience thus monthly acquired. 

The French military finance is conducted on rules common in 
France to all services under the several ministers of state, and a 
regular trained body of accounting officers are thus available. And 
why should not the payment of the English services be brought into 
like order, by the adaptation, with modifications in detail, of the 
French financial organization and accounting, to our Treasury 
service ? To this end I dwell on such topics. 

The following is a sketch of the course followed in France for 
the supply of funds to the War Department. 

The administrative basis for the French army is, in practice, the 
divisional system. There are, usually, twenty-two army divisions in 
France and Algeria, besides the special divisions for the forces at 
Borne and in Mexico. At the head of each of the twenty-two 
administrative units is placed an intendant-general, who may be 
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considered, and is in reality, a subordinate minister of war in 
each of the divisions, but without control over the discipline of 
the troops; and he has the immediate direction of most of those 
military arrangements which our War Office vainly endeavours to 
control as well as direct from the London office. The intendant- 
general, placed in the midst of the troops, has a practical and an 
exact knowledge of the requirements of the division, for he is always 
an experienced officer, long trained in the administrative duties of 
the army. The principle with the French is a distributed responsi- 
bility, with central action, head and limbs ; in England it is all head 
(or what stands for it). Thus the possessor of all authority, the 
War Secretary of State, becomes in appearance unquestionable, 
although he may be mistaken, mischievous, weak, and inefficient, 
from the mere impossibility of one individual, however high his 
qualifications, conducting all affairs. 

The arrangements previously described ensure a full acquaint- 
ance with the year's liabilities imposed on the nation, set forth in 
the budgets. The French system provides other securities for the 
right spending of the public monies subsequent to the acceptance of 
the budget. Under the financial administration laws, the finance 
minister submits month by month for the sanction of the Emperor 
a statement of the probable sums, with their proposed distribution, 
likely to be required in the following month, to meet all the depart- 
mental charges then falling due, basing his calculations for the 
required sums on the demands made by the other ministers of state, 
after being revised in his department. The procedure of the 
minister of war, in preparing his monthly requisitions on the 
finance minister, may be accepted as applicable to the course 
followed by the other ministerial branches. 

The responsibility for the detailed distribution of the funds 
granted by the legislature, in the form of a credit to be drawn 
upon for payment of the army, rests on the war minister, who, in 
French ofiicial phraseology, is designated as the " ordonnateur," 
a name common to all ministers having funds so granted. But 
the war minister, and all the other ministers may, and do, delegate 
to selected subordinates the functions of " ordonnateur seeondaire," 
to sanction the payment of claims for army services rendered, and 
to order the issue of money from the treasuries ; the eventual 
responsibility for their acts remaining, however, on the war 
minister. The intendants-general of the divisions of the army are 
usually entrusted by the minister of war with the power of order- 
ing such expenditure, but within certain declared limits, and for 
specified services. To ensure order in the appropriation of funds, 
the intendants-general send in to the war minister, by the 15th 
day of each month, an estimate in detail of the charges to be paid 
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in the month following. No vagueness or uncertainty is permitted 
to exist as to the purposes for which the public money is required, 
seeing that each of the estimates of the twenty-two intendants- 
general sets forth the exact amounts that may be needed, stating 
the chapter and article of the regular budget under which the 
money is allowed to be obtained, and to which, when paid, it will be 
debited. The chief of the "War Office accountancy prepares from 
all these division estimates, punctually received at the prescribed 
date, a statement of the funds required in the several localities for 
the payment of the army services of the month, under the 
major and minor heads, divisions, chapters, sections, and articles 
used iD the year's regularly sanctioned budget. The war minister 
signs and submits it, together with the separate circle or division 
estimates on which based, to the finance minister, who checks the 
month's demands by the year's total grants, and when satisfied 
thereon, obtains the Emperor's orders for the required allotment 
of the funds. 

The finance minister does not, however, entrust the dispensing 
of the public moneys to the War Department. He only authorises 
Treasury officers throughout the circles to pay, on the orders of the 
intendants-general, such sums as may be stated to be due on 
account of army services within the prescribed limits, with regard 
not only to the sum total, but also to the amounts under the several 
heads of the accepted estimate. 

And again, another precaution intervenes to insure the proper 
application of the funds granted. Although the officer in each circle 
(the intendant-general) acting for the war minister is responsible 
for the correctness of each payment to be made by the Treasury 
officer, and must authorise him to make the issue by an order stating 
the amount to be paid and name of the person to whom only it is 
payable, still the Treasury officer is required to demand that vouchers 
for the monies paid by him, formally signed by the claimants, shall 
be attached to the order of the intendant-general, and be so clearly 
drawn out as to supply evidence to the Treasury, not only as to the 
authenticity of the claim, but also that the claimant has been settled 
with in part or in whole. The order issued by the intendant- 
general for the Treasury payment, as also the vouchers, must bear 
on their face, marked by the intendant-general, the chapter and 
article of the budget to which the payment is to be debited. 

The officer of the Treasury who pays the money is responsible 
for the clearness and fullness of the vouchers, and for the 
sufficiency of the order for the payment, and, if he find irregu- 
larities, is required by law to refuse payment until they are 
corrected. As this officer is directly subordinate to the finance 
minister, and is quite free of direct control from the War 
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Office, all who know the antagonism between officers of the same 
Government, serving under separate branches of administration, 
can fully appreciate the punctilious accuracy with which officers of 
the Treasury will exact from War Office functionaries all that is to 
be required at their hands in these matters. Further, the officers of 
the Treasury paying moneys within each circle, on account of the 
army, are required, within the first ten days of each month, to remit 
to the authorising officers of the War Department, a statement of 
payments from the Treasury during the month preceding, arranged 
by the budget period, as also by departments, and under the 
chapters of the budget to which appertaining. The War Office 
functionaries, after having verified by their signature their accuracy, 
transmit them immediately to the departmental minister. 

The War Office functionaries in each circle keep a journal in 
which to enter, by order of date, all the financial transactions con- 
cerning the administration of the expenditure confided to them, 
besides other books suitable for recording the transactions according 
to the services. These books are intended for the consecutive enrol- 
ment by claimant, by chapter and article of the budget, the claims 
admitted for services, and orders for payment issued ; as also, but 
by chapter alone, of payments completed. On the 10th of each 
month, the war functionaries, after having verified all entries in 
all books kept, forward to the War Office, month by month, 
until the date of the closing of the year's credits, a monthly state- 
ment, showing by chapter and article of the budget — 1st, the 
total credits opened ; 2nd, the claims established on completed 
services ; 3rd, the total of orders issued for money payments ; 4th, 
that of payments actually made. Finally, a year's account is kept 
open and forwarded to the departmental minister by each officer, 
authorising payments of moneys, at the date fixed for the definitive 
closing of each budgetary period ; the year's books of all depart- 
ments being all closed at the same date. 

The Treasury officer, at the date of closing the budgetary term, 
furnishes to the War Office functionary of the division, detailed 
statements of the balances remaining to be paid, indicating the 
nature of the credits, the names of the creditors, and the sums due 
to each. 

The war minister has a central office of account for verifying all 
transactions. There is kept a set of books, journal and ledger, 
with subsidiary books, in which are recorded, in abstract and by 
date, all transactions relating to credits, settlement of claims, 
orders issued for payment, and payments completed. Further, the 
minister publishes yearly during each session of the legislature a 
full and detailed statement of all the transactions, which are exhi- 
bited in abstract in the general account published by the finance 
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administration. This consists of: 1st, a general table, by chapters, 
showing all the definitive results of the expired budgetary period, 
■which serves as the basis of the law for the definitive settlement; 
2nd, statements intended to explain, with all details proper for each 
service, the liabilities verified, payments completed, and claims 
remaining to be paid at the close of the budgetary period ; 3rd, a 
comparative statement, by chapter, of liabilities incurred for the 
expired budgetary period, with those of the preceding budgetary 
term, explaining the differences shown by this comparison ; 4th, the 
audited statement of closed account of completed payments. 

At the end of each year the Emperor, on the proposal of the 
finance minister, nominates a commission of nine members, chosen 
from the body of the senate, of the legislative body, and of the 
Court of Accounts, charged with closing the journal and ledger of 
the general accountancy of finance to the 31st of December; 
verifying the agreement of the accounts of ministers with the 
results in the central entries of the books in the finance department. 
A proces-verlal of this transaction is drawn up and handed over to 
the finance minister, who communicates it to the senate and legis- 
lative body. 

There is also placed before this commission a statement showing, 
for the closed budgetary term, a comparison of accounts published 
bv ministers, with the results of the individual accounts submitted to 
the judgment of the Court of Accounts. The commission thereon 
proceeds to the verification of this statement, and its report enunciates 
distinctly the receipts and payments made during the year on the 
open budgetary terms. The annual certificates of the commission 
are thus made to confirm the exactness of the definitive accounts 
rendered by the departmental ministers. This commission verifies 
and settles, up to 31st December of each year, the books and 
registers kept of the debt, and the total of rentes and pensionary 
subsistences, as well as the securities to be delivered up ; also the 
debts and credits, of which the recovery is confided to the judicial 
agent of the Treasury. The commission is also charged with 
verifying the agreement of the entries with the general account 
of the finance administration. The general account of material of 
each minister is submitted for the examination of this commission. 
The result of their inquiries is included in the proces-verbal of 
their labours, and distributed to the senate and the legislative 
body. 

The last and most important check on the transactions of ministers 
is exercised by the Court of Accounts, to whom all accounts for all 
departments are sent with the vouchers, to be by them examined, 
and to have the accuracy or errors publicly decreed in open court, 
the whole financial transactions of the nation being reported on by 
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this high court to the Emperor. And this report also is printed, and 
laid before the legislature. 

The course of procedure may, in description, seem too complex, 
but practically it does not prove to be so. The work done is well done, 
answering its purpose ; and all that appears complicated to those nn- 
initiated in the process, is clear and in easy connection, part with 
part, to those engaged therein. Our own system involves heavier 
labours of routine. Does the indefinite result, in our case, justify 
the toil ? I think not. Much of it is strength spent in vain. 

XXII. — Utility of Exhibiting Actual Expenditure of Stores in 
Accounts, Distinct from Amount Invested in Stores. 

The examples already adduced of the exactness with which the 
expenditure on account of stores, buildings, and other kinds of 
property are recorded in the French accounts, ought to be taken in 
connection with the very suggestive paper published in our trans- 
actions, from our able colleague Mr. Jellicoe, offering suggestions for 
improving the present mode of keeping and stating our national 
accounts, of our valuable assets in buildings, ships, and stores. Fully 
concurring therewith I adopt all the valuable recommendations of 
our colleague, and ask a reference to be made to this useful paper, 
in the seventeenth volume of our Journal, p. 322, without further 
reiteration of the opinions so well expressed, beyond urging that 
the whole of our assets in buildings, stores, ships, and every descrip- 
tion of property should be brought into separate accounts and have 
their numbers and quantities with values attached, with yearly 
increases and decreases clearly exhibited. I may, however, in cor- 
roboration, place before you the remarks of that able French writer, 
Montcloux, who, from the internal evidence of his work, must have 
been thoroughly conversant both with the theoretical and practical 
business of public accounts, and whose practical suggestions as 
below, brought about in the French accounts that reform which I 
hope Mr. Jellicoe's paper may yet help to effect in our own. 

" The employment of credits does not always constitute a real 
" expenditure for the State. When the State exchanges its money 
" for articles destined to supply the magazines, arsenals, and work- 
" shops, it does not actually expend, but only makes a conversion. 
" That has been understood in part, for all the services which apper- 
" tain to the minister of finance ; the employment of funds in 
" leaf tobacco, gunpowder for the trade, maps, in bars of gold and 
" silver for the mints, and in paper intended for stamps, immediately 
" causes an accounting in material ; but this course has not been 
" followed in what concerns the two ministers who effect analogous 
" conversions on a much larger scale, those of war and of marine. 
" The purchases being once effected in these two departments, the 
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" converted values are delivered to agents who are not accountants, 
" and whilst the minister of finance, placed as guardian of the 
" public treasure, has at control not only the funds, but also the 
" public lands, the forests, and all the convertible articles above- 
" mentioned, the conversions destined for the supply of the war and 
" marine departments entirely escape his surveillance. The immense 
" values stored in the arsenals of one minister, in the workshops of 
" another, and in the provision magazines of both, are confided to 
" agents who are independent of the minister of finance and of the 
" court of account." 

" The chambers have never taken notice of the absurdity of 
" this state of things. The deputies insist that the ministers 
'' should not employ a single centime without legal authority, and 
" demand a strict account of this centime ; but, once it has been 
" proved to them, that this centime has been converted into another 
" form of value, there is an end of it, they inquire nothing about it. 
" The ministers who have exchanged mone)'s for articles of which 
" they make themselves depositories, can afterwards dispose thereof 
" as they please, without any authority being given, and without 
" being responsible to any one." 

" The result of this course is, that the budget of expense is not 
" entirely composed of actual expenditure, and that under this head 
" important operations are shown in it, which are nothing else but 
" conversions of money into stores ; and on the other hand, that an 
" actual expenditure is incurred every year, of which neither the 
" budgets nor accounts make any mention. The conversion being 
" considered as an outlay, is noted as such ; an account is rendered 
" of it as such ; and the consumption of the sum thus converted, 
" which is a real outlay, gives rise to neither a vote nor a settlement. 
" It is just as if the minister of finance wero to buy bank paper 
" with the money in the cash chest, to present this operation as an 
" actual outlay, and then disposed of the paper without being autho- 
" rised and without rendering any account thereof. In taking as 
" the basis of the fluctuations of the public property, the budgets 
" and accounts submitted to the chambers, it might happen that 
" the State should appear less rich precisely in that year when its 
" magazines are overflowing with stores, and should be supposed to 
" be economising, just in the year when there had taken place a 
" waste of provisions and articles stored up in the magazines. 

" It is evident that this system completely falsifies the results 
" that public accountancy professes to give. The schedule that the 
" minister of finance might prepare at the present time would only 
" be the schedule of the pecuniary property of the State, and not a 
" schedule of the real property of the State. Could one imagine the 
" manager of a house of business giving an exact account of the 
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" fluctuations of the cash chest, and saying nothing of the fluctua- 
" tions of the magazines ? Would the associates, partners, and 
" assignees appointed to judge of this account, and pronounce on 
" the good or bad management, consider their mission ended when 
" they had been told how the cash account was balanced, without 
" letting them know the state of the account of general mer- 
" chandise ? That is, however, what the chambers do. As to the 
" treasure, its general accounting, which is in part modelled on that 
" of commerce, follows neither the account sale of goods nor the 
" stock or fixture account. That a private person who lays in but 
" few commodities, and hopes to sell them again immediately, should 
" only keep a cash account, is no great inconvenience, without being 
" very logical. A private person only accounts to himself; but 
" ministers arc not conducting their own affairs ; their position is 
" that of an intcndaut, of an agent who owes an account to others. 
" At the risk of not being true, the account ought in this case to 
" say everything. It was desired that the credits opened to the 
" ministers should be rigorously observed. The financial law enters 
" into the details of the wants of each service, and fixes its limits 
" closely ; but the placing material in the hands of the ordounateurs 
" overthrows at a single blow all the systems of credits, for, just in 
" the year when the chambers have closed the cash chest to the 
" ordonnateur, he opens the magazines on his own authority, and 
" instead of the moneys which are refused to him, he applies to the 
" expenses of his service the stores which have been left at his sole 
" and entire disposal. 

" Is the public property then only precious when consisting of 
" moneys ? Do measures for their preservation become useless 
" because the value is invested in a different form ? It is no less 
" essential to preserve a hundred thousand francs worth of bronze, 
" wheat, or hemp, than a hundred thousand francs of coined money. 
" The handling of material ought to entail the same consequences as 
" the handling of cash. 

" The immoveable property of the State is managed under the 
" superintendence of the minister of finance. This property is 
" composed of streams, navigable rivers, the coasts, the foreshores, 
" or land between high and low water mark, ports, harbours, 
" roads, fortifications, fields for manoeuvring, ramparts, forests, and 
" public buildings and grounds of every kind. The fortifications 
" and other establishments of war are entirely managed by the 
" engineer branch of the army, without the intervention of the 
" agent of finance. The administration of bridges and highways 
" has still in its hands several millions worth of land, formerly 
" comprised in the tracing of roads, and which has never been 
" declared, nor handed over to the land administration." 
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Subsequent to the publication of Montcloux's views, a law was 
passed by the chambers, on the 6th June, 1843, requiring the 
accounts of material from all branches of the public service to be 
submitted for the control of the Court of Accounts, commencing on 
the 1st of January, 1845, also requiring a royal ordonnance, to be 
promulgated in the form used for the regulations of the public 
administration, defining the nature and mode of control. In 1844 
the royal ordonnance was issued, and ministers of state published 
for their respective departments detailed instructions to give effect 
to the intentions of the legislature and the royal orders. The 
departmental regulation for the material belonging to the "War 
Department was issued by Marshal Soult, minister of war, and is 
dated January, 1845. It has remained in successful operation up to 
the present time. It is a model of clearness, characteristic of all those 
regulations emanating from that able commander. I am informed, 
that of late years, the accounting of the material of the navy has 
been made very complete,* and that the clearness in the account- 
ability of that department, as far as relates to the stores, has 
equalled, if not surpassed, the accounting of the "War Department ; 
but that this latter department was trying to improve their accounts 
of stores, so as to maintain in this branch of their business, the 
ancient and hitherto acknowledged superiority over all the services 
of France, in respect to accounts both of money and material. 

The annual reports of the material of the French departments 
have been regularly printed and laid before the chambers, and the 
reports relating to the "War Department since 1856 are now in my 
possession ; and, from my own experience in respect to the like 
accounting for the war material of India, the preparation of returns 
showing quantity and value of our home war material, equal to 
those of France, is quite within the power of any officer ; at all 
events, it is a serious defect, that Parliament and the Treasury are 
not in possession of such an account, seeing that without valuations 
in money these authorities can exercise no real control over either 
the Admiralty or war minister, in respect to that most wasteful 
part of our expenditure, on stores, ships, and guns. 

The French war material account for the year ending 31st 
December, 1863, is based on the inventories of the stores remaining 
on the 31st December, 1862, plus the additions and minus the 
issues during the year, arranged according to the fixed nomenclature. 
The whole of the operations of charge and discharge are drawn up 
from 850 individual accountants ; the accounts show the material of 
every description in use with the troops, even the medicines in 

* As this paper is passing through the press, I have received a copy of the 
naval material account, and I have no hesitation in stating that it is a model for ns 
to adopt. 
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charge of the medical officers, all being added to the like material 
in the Government magazines or establishments. Another column 
indicates the value of material, and various other columns show the 
changes under different heads in the quantities of stores. The 
appendix also explains very clearly and fully the system under which 
the service is carried on. The accounts are exceedingly complete, 
not only as a store document, for insuring an exact knowledge of the 
quantities of stores, but also as a financial record ; an examination of 
it would show that it affords the means of regulating the money to 
be expeuded on material; a check we do not possess. The follow- 
ing statement of the approximate value of the whole of the material 
of the French War Department in each year from 31st December, 
1855, also showing the value of stores added or diminished during 
each year of that period, is exhibited. 



Date on which 


Approximate Value 


Value of Stores 


Value of Stores 


the 


at the 


Issued in Excess of 


Added in Excess of 


Valuation was Made. 


end of each Year. 


the Value 
of those Received. 


the Value 
of those Issued. 




fr. 


fr. 


fr. 


31st December, 1855 .... 


638,0*3,190 


6,762,001 





'56 ... 


631,261,189 


8,667,037 


— 


'57 .... 


619,929,013 


6,248,664 


— 


'58 ... 


611,821,022 


— 


31,090,255 


'59... 


642,911,277 


— 


8,730,577 


31st December, 1860 .... 


651,641,854 


5,795,106 





'61 .... 


645.85 6 »74 8 


4,859,547 


— 


'62 ... 


640,997,201 


— 


8,450,167 


'63 .... 


6 49>447>368 


_ 


— 



The entries of values have been purposely abridged, but the 
values of stores received and expended, under each of the twenty 
branches of service to which they belong, are stated in the printed 
accounts, and the differences above given are the excesses of the 
receipts over the issues, and vice versa. 

The correctness of the material accounts is secured by the Court 
of Accounts having, ever since 1845, declared, with all the solemnity 
with which their awards in respect to the accounts of money are 
given, their decision as to the correctness, or otherwise, of the annual 
accounts of the quantities and value of the material of all the 
ministerial departments of the State. 

The evidence given by Mr. Arbuthnot before the Military Orga- 
nisation Committee as to the great variations in the voted moneys 
for our stores and works, is of great importance to show the neces- 
sity for a store account in this country. I would gladly make 
extracts therefrom if space permitted. But the necessity for intro- 
ducing a more efficient check on the expenditure for our stores, 
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cannot be better shown than by perusing the evidence given in 1856 
by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hoffay, before the Select Committee on 
Public Moneys. Mr. Anderson, in reply to Question 2114, stated, 
that " the Tote for the purchase of stores is taken, not for the expen- 
" diture of stores in a year, but for the purchase of stores to be 
" placed in the storehouses; therefore, if the Admiralty wanted to 
" expend more they have nothing to do but to open their stores; 
" they need not play any tricks with the money. They have full 
" power to spend more for stores than Parliament has voted for the 
" purchase of stores." " Undoubtedly they can do that if they 
" please to do it." He did not see " what power you can place over 
" the executive power in a matter of that kind." " It would be a 
" very difficult matter to show the stock in hand and the liabilities 
" incurred. The Admiralty cannot very well postpone the payments, 
" unless their contracts are so framed, but there is generally a 
" specified period for making such payments ; prompt payment is 
" the rule of the department. They can undoubtedly frame their 
" contracts for that, and could receive the articles, and the expen- 
" diture would appear in the next year." " The actual sums which 
" would appear voted, would not be the real sums which had been 
" expended." "In their case the expenditure for supplies, the real 
" expenditure is not the purchase, it is the actual consumption of 
" the stores and the labour, which Parliament places entirely at the 
" disposal of this department." "Nor do the payments represent 
" these." " Parliament does not vote money for that object, it does 
" not say you shall spend so much for stores in the year." " It 
" merely says, we grant you so much for the purchase of stores, and 
" those stores may not be expended for years." 

In reply to Question 2112, by the chairman, Sir Francis Baring, 
as to " Parliament being simple enough to suppose that that repre- 
" sents what the expenditure really is," the reply was, " No ; after 
" the war there must be a great accumulation of stores, and the first 
" thing to be done ought to be to consume the extra stock, and not 
" to ask for additional money from Parliament to make fresh pur- 
" chases ; therefore, after a war, the first vote would be smaller than 
" the expenditure of the year in which that vote was taken." Mr. 
Hoffay, in reply to Question 2723, from the chairman, Sir F. Baring, 
as to the existing appropriation audit being sufficiently stringent, 
replied "that it might be evaded by a department, by the mode 
" of forming contracts, and by the diminution of stores." In 
answer to a question from Sir James Graham, " Have you reason 
" to believe that it has ever been so evaded since the passing of 
"the Act?" the reply was, "I believe that you may live upon 
" your stores, and make a saving on the aggregate grants, and vice 
" versa, without much difficulty." The remedy, he considered, for 
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all this was, "to have, in addition to the general measures ns 
" sketched out, a somewhat closer scrutiny of the estimates at the 
" Treasury ; the different votes ought to be inquired into, and 
" returns might be called for, if necessary, of the stock, probable 
" consumption, &c." 

The above are the views of able and experienced financial 
officers, who, fully alive to the absence of financial control in respect 
to expenditure on stores, have failed to indicate the real remedy, 
and which I believe to be secured by adopting the French forms. 

The prominent protective measures are, to draw out allotments 
of the quantities of all stores required to be kept up for the several 
branches of the service, based on as an exact knowledge as can be 
obtained of the probable requirements, under various conditions, 
present and future, by which the quantities to be annually procured 
should be regulated ; take stock by annual verification of a part (as a 
whole this is impossible) ; ascertain the yearly quantities expended ; 
replace, if necessary, the issues by new supplies limited, if possible, 
to the value of stores expended, and by money valuations, as in 
France, bring the control over loose expenditure of stores by 
quantity, out of the range of the department charged with the 
custody and control of the stores, by means of money values affixed 
to remains, receipts, and issues ; separate by account and maintain 
naval ordnance and stores, from those of the army, or, if blended, let 
the naval estimates bear the cost of the articles actually supplied. 
Finally, let accounts be prepared to show the whole of the national 
assets, as proposed in Mr. Jellicoe's able paper, both values and 
extent, at the beginning and close of the year, divided under distinct 
heads, with the additions and diminutions during the year. The 
accurate accounting thus obtained will thoroughly expose the store 
transactions of the State, now hidden under the loose accounting by 
cash alone paid into, and paid out of, the chests, millions* of pro- 
perty will thus be brought to light, and the yearly accounts will 
keep all wasteful outlay under control. 

XXIII. — Efficient Organisation of French Departments, as 
shown in that of the Army. 

I have shown that to secure a good financial system the French 
require not only a good departmental organization, but also various 
checks independent of the department, in order to enforce a sound 
control over the financial transactions. If we examine the arrange- 
ments for the action of the French legislature, we cannot fail to 
arrive at the conclusion that the power of the chambers, through 

* I calculate tlie value of the French naval and army material and assets at 
80 millions sterling. I suppose we may double our values. 

VOL. XXII. PAET III. 2 F 
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the aids supplied, is more definite and precise over the financial 
demands than that of our House of Commons. If the policy of the 
empire and the commercial system of Prance could be freed from 
complications, as in our own country, then, with its existing careful 
financial administration, a great future would be in store for that 
fine country. The marked feature in the French system is the 
thorough completeness of all their arrangements; the great or 
small affairs being equally cared for. 

For example, the military constitution of the French army is 
free from many of our complications, and presents an example which 
may be examined with some advantage to our own country; not 
only as a military force, but also as to its efficient financial arrange- 
ments, thereby proving the compatibility of such a combination. 

It is important to show how this combination promotes military 
efficiency. The French financial arrangements require the division 
of the budgets of expense into ordinary and extraordinary. The 
army is financially estimated for on what is termed the peace estab- 
lishment, being so organized as to admit of prompt and large 
expansion to the war establishment in case of war. This army system 
has undergone of late years alterations in detail, but is, in the main, 
just what it was when established in the reign of the first Napoleon, 
and reorganized by Soult, when minister of war under Louis 
Philippe. The peace establishment, as provided for in the ordinary 
budget, though exceeded during Louis Philippe's reign, will be 
found to have been often exceeded under the second empire. The 
expansive power of the army, as well as its economy in proportion 
to the strength maintained, have, under both dynasties, been fully 
tested. During a few years of the present Emperor's reign, the 
normal army strength has, in the form of a war establishment, 
often been added to. Even when the actual effective strength has 
been nearly double the fixed peace establishment, as during the 
war with Russia, the peace establishment has been the one upon 
which all calculations of expenses in the ordinary army budgets 
have been based, and the additional war charges separately estimated, 
in order that Government might, at the end of the war, or when the 
necessity for the increased strength ceased, revert immediately to 
the peace strength and peace expenditure, without the great diffi- 
culty that we find with our one estimate, providing for both usual 
and unusual outlay. 

The French claim for their army system the merit of having 
provided for efficient maintenance of the army at the greatest needed 
strength, and at the smallest cost, during the very opposite states 
of peace and war. This year's French military budget, for 1867, 
shows that the money calculations of the peace establishment are 
made on 389,604 of all ranks, whilst of these the rank and file 
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number only 207,990. The relative total strength of all grades of 
our army can only be judged of, in contrast with that of France, by 
the number of soldiers in each army. The total of all ranks of our 
army cannot from our estimates be even approximately ascertained. 
According to our army estimates for 1866-67, we Lave, including the 
force inlndia and the Colonies, 173,879 rank and file, only 34,111 
rank and file less than the French, and even this difference might be 
lessened if we did not omit men of some branches, whom the French 
would enter with the rank and file. 

The French reports carefully show, that which the English 
reports never supply, the result of the year's operations as to the 
excesses or deficiencies on the fixed strength. The Government, by 
enforcing a careful analysis of the daily pay-lists, determine the 
exact numbers of different grades that have been kept up and paid by 
the State, and form a check on the estimated strength. The official 
reports state the average daily numbers paid during the whole year, 
called the effective or paid strength ; a sketch of the results may 
prove useful. 

The 1847 ordinary budget* prepared and passed in July, 1846, 
during Louis Philippe's reign, proposed an army peace establish- 
ment of 339,765 officers and men, with 81,670 horses, but a war 
establishment of 381,429 officers and men, with 83,277 horses, was 
authorised; the effective strength paid and kept up was 368,082 
officers and men, with 70,860 horses. Since that year the peace and 
war establishments have varied, as also the paid effectives. In 1849 
the peace establishment was raised to 380,824 officers and men, and 
with the war strength to 444,414, but the effective strength in officers 
and men was 438,471. In 1852 the peace strength was fixed at 
398,074 officers and men, with the war strength at only 390,142 ; the 
paid effectives fell below both, to 375,206. In 1853 the peace 
establishment was the same as the war strength, viz., 362,151 officers 
and men ; but in this year the paid effectives also fell below, being 
only 349,997. The lowest peace establishment in any one year 
between 1847 and 1857, was the one fixed for 1854, being only 
350,997 officers and men. Unfortunately the Crimean "War required 
in that year a war establishment to be fixed at 488,063, and of that 
strength 470,789 officers and men were paid. In 1855 the peace 
establishment was the same as in 1854, but the war establishment 
was fixed at 600,000 officers and men, and of these, 567,114 were 
actually in pay. In 1858 the peace and war establishments were 
again alike, viz., 392,400, but the effectives in pay were only 378,800. 
In 1859 the Italian War required the peace establishment of 1858 
to be raised to a war establishment of 525,060, but 547,287 were in 

* Appendix, Table IX, p. 443. 
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pay. In 1863 the peace establishment was 400,000, with a war 
establishment of 420,000, but the effectives in pay were 428,352, 
being again higher than the war establishment. 

The peace establishment for 1867, now before the chambers, is 
reduced to 389,604 officers and men ; but until the official reports of 
the actual operations of the year are published, the war and effective 
strength cannot be stated for this or any year later than 1863. The 
French minister's report on the War Office transactions for the 
year ending 31st December, 1864, is no doubt ready before this, 
and available for the information of the deputies, bringing the 
information as to the actual strength of the army down to a later 
date than yet supplied to our House of Commons. Our audited 
army account for the year ending 31st March, 1864, is the latest 
in our possession. 

The above details of strength composing the French army 
establishments for peace and war as proposed, and as actually 
maintained, show how fully the French Government make known 
those details of military force which are so studiously concealed 
in England. Parliament and the nation only learn by chance ques- 
tions put to the Secretary of State for War, that the strength 
of the army as voted, and for the payment of which funds were 
granted, has not been made good, because a sufficient number of 
men could not be got to enlist. 

It will be noticed that during the long interval of years from 
1847 to 1866, the Crimean and Italian wars severely tried the prin- 
ciples on which the organisation of the French peace establishment 
was based, seeing that the army was augmented in 1855 to 600,000 
of all ranks, with 125,650 horses, and by 1858 had been reduced to 
392,400 of all ranks, with 83,180 horses; but again augmented for 
the war in Italy to 468,000 of all ranks, with 103,500 horses, being 
again reduced before 1862 to 420,000 of all ranks, with 85,705 
horses. 

These reports explain a further advantage of fixing the peace 
establishment below the actual strength which the exigencies of 
the public service may occasionally require to be maintained. 
According to the French war minister's report on the results of 
the year 1863, the French army, during that year (1863), fixed 
at 400,000 of all ranks, sufficient for the peace duties in France 
and Algiers, was increased, in order to carry out the policy of 
the empire, and was located at the following places ; the total war 
and peace strength being as below, according to the average of the 
year, taken from the pay lists : 
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By the above distribution of the French army, the strength 
of officers and men, though only 28,352 in excess of the peace 
establishment, is yet able to supply 59,206 officers and men and 
7,723 horses for the expeditions to Mexico, Borne, and China; 
that is to say, the ordinary peace establishment is able to spare an 
army of 30,854. of all ranks, and 7,723 horses, which, with the extra 
war strength as above of 28,352 officers and men, makes up the above 
large force on service in Mexico, Borne, and China. An examination 
of the details bring to light another important feature, that the 
eadres of companies and battalions sent out of France are greatly 
diminished, by the simple measure of raising the companies to 120 
private soldiers. "With these facts before us, its power for efficient 
expansion has been fully proved, and the French army may be con- 
sidered to be organised on a sound military system. This is apart 
from the question of the conscription, for, with judicious arrange- 
ments, there would be no difficulty in recruiting our army. 

The question now arises as to the probable reduction which may 
take place in the French army, so as to approximate its actual 
strength to the reduced peace establishment lately fixed by the 
Emperor. The garrison hitherto occupying Borne is in progress of 
being relieved ; this force, with the troops from Mexico, will then 
make available for reduction a force of 47,663 of all ranks, and 
thereby easily enable the French Government still further to bring 
down the strength of the army, even below the recently reduced 
peace establishment of 1867, fixed at 389,604 of all ranks, with 
78,472 horses. 

The recent measure of lowering the peace establishment of the 
French army involved an important change, that of reducing the 
cadres of regiments and companies, and thereby effecting a larger 
diminution in the eventual expense than would have been obtained 
by a mere lowering of the numbers of the army. The saving there- 
from, spread over all departments, will reduce the army cost to the 
extent of nearly three-quarters of a million ; and at once, as the 
French estimates fully show, more than half a million sterling is cut 
down in the estimate of the year. Compare this with the intended 
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reduction of two companies of infantry in the regiments of our army, 
by whicb no diminution of cost can be seen to be obtainable either 
now or hereafter. On the contrary, the course followed in England 
seems calculated to increase our future military charges, by the very 
mode in which the reduction of the officers is proposed to be carried 
out. The present apparent diminution is made partly by the trans- 
position of the charge from one vote to another vote of the War 
Office estimates, a practice frequently resorted to without detection 
by the House of Commons. The apparent economy has been partly 
produced by diminution of resources in stores, whilst the require- 
ments on the services of the men of the army appear to be far in 
excess of the available military means. The French army, on the other 
hand, is reduced to an extent far greater than that of England, and 
in a way severely testing the Emperor's prestige, yet retaining its 
efficiency for expansion, with greater and more real economy than 
with us. 

XXIV. — Relative Economy in Administration of Army 
Expenditure m France and England. 

The French army, judging from past events, has been proved 
to be capable of rapid expansion and contraction, and in this 
view its efficiency as a military body is of the highest character. 
Now the results of the inquiries instituted into the cost of this 
great force afford strong corroborative evidence in favour of the 
French claim, that its economy is in accord with its efficiency. 
I must briefly state the expenditure on army and navy, in order 
to show the degree of economy under the French and English 
systems, by comparing the very considerable amounts of money laid 
out by the respective countries on their war forces. The questions 
involved in the relative military efficiency (irrespective of cost) of 
the army and navy of the two countries, have occupied the time 
and thoughts of statesmen and of army and naval commanders and 
officers of experience. It has often been assumed that in strength 
and military organization the French army is far superior to that of 
England, the navy of France has often been said to equal ours as to 
the power of its ships of war. Without questioning too deeply the 
accuracy of either claim, I may accept the admissions as to the 
relative state of power of the naval and military forces of the two 
nations, in order to enable you to see how the respective countries 
control the expenditure incurred thereon. 

The available accounts of actual expenditure for France extend 

from 1847 to 1863 ; and for England to 31st March, 1864.* The 

lowest expenditure by England during any one of the years of that 

period, on the naval and military forces, amounted to about fifteen 

* Appendix, Table X, p. 444. 
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millions sterling, that of Prance being about sixteen millions ; and 
the year common to both was 1851. The expenditure of France 
on army and navy in 1847, the last year of Louis Philippe's 
reign, was about twenty millions, against eighteen and a half mil- 
lions in that year for our forces. The expenditure on the two 
services, highest in any one year of the series, for the respective 
countries, was close on fifty-three millions by us, against forty -three 
and a half millions by France, and again this maximum occurred in 
the same year, viz., 1855.* The expenditure for the year previous 
was equal in both countries, and amounted to about thirty millions. 
Between 1846 and 1853, a period of eight years, the average of the 
total expenditure of France on army and navy was close on eighteen 
millions a year, whilst that of England was nearly seventeen and a 
half millions. The expenditure of England for the two services 
since the war with Eussia, on an average of the ten years from 1st 
April, 1854, to the 31st March, 1864, has been about thirty millions, 
and the like average expenditure deduced from that of France for 
nine years, from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1862, also 
shows close on thirty millions. Our naval and military expenditure 
bore the proportion of about seven millions on the navy, to about 
nine and a half millions on the army, calculated on the eight years' 
average expenditure from 1847 to 1854; and, for the ten years 
since then, the naval charge has been about thirteen millions to 
seventeen millions on the army. 

But there are errors in these averages. The marine department 
of France includes colonial expenditure, charged by us to a separate 
account. The stated expenditure on our army is at least a million 
below the actual outlay, as recoveries are deducted in diminution of 
cost. The expenditure, as above stated, may indicate nearly enough 
the economy with which the two countries control the charges for 
the two great branches of the public service ; and, keeping in view 
the vastness of the French army and the approximate equality of 
the naval power, it may justly be said that France is far more 
economical. 

During six years of the period that the Emperor has held 
authority in France — from 1858 to 1863 — for which I have the 
French official reports complete and available, the actual military 
expenditure for all army services, ordinary and extraordinary, has, in 
several years, fallen below the cost, fourteen'millions, for our own 
army, as recently stated in our army estimates for the year 1866-67 ; 
and if the forces from Boine and Mexico are withdrawn, the expen- 
diture will then be reduced below that for our army. Further, that 
vast as was the war establishment of 600,000 officers and men, to 
which the French army was raised in one of the years of the war 
* Appendix, Tables X and XI, p. 444. 
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with Russia, and though far in excess of the strength at which our 
own army was proposed to be kept, yet the highest actual military 
expenditure of the French during one year (1855) of that war was 
about thirty-five millions, or but little in. excess of the highest ex- 
penditure, about thirty-three millions, for one of these years (also 
1855) for our much smaller army. But if all the charges paid by 
England in years subsequent to the Russian war for the expenses of 
that war, amounting to very large sums, were brought into the 
accounts of the years to which they properly belong, I believe that 
the largest amount of expenditure of France, on their large army, 
would be found to be actually less than our highest year's outlay on our 
smaller army. These financial results, in respect to the expenditure 
of France on their army, are but little known in England, but deserve 
to be well looked into, seeing that the extravagant expenditure so 
frequently urged against France is not borne out by the facts. 

Far too much money may be, and indeed is, spent in France for 
the glory of the nation, but if rightly spent in order to maintain 
the power of the Emperor for the good of the people, then the money 
spent is well and carefully controlled in its details ; and honourable 
testimony is given in favour of the Emperor's influential support to 
this end. The good order, and really powerful and efficient check 
over the application of the extensive army funds, which so markedly 
belong to the French system, secure for France an amount of 
economy which we do not obtain ; the people of France fully appre- 
ciate this good. A like result may be secured in this country, and 
a large diminution in our military expenditure is practicable, but 
this can only be safely effected when the nation fully understands, 
by the clearness of its budgets and exactness of its accounts, the 
cost of the Indian, Colonial, and Home services. It is necessary to 
learn, not only how economy can be carried out, in what particular 
directions the expenditure may be contracted or diminished, but 
how it ought to be increased, in order to secure that efficiency for 
peace or war ; the most difficult of all economies, but the most use- 
ful which a nation should know how to practice. This is to avoid 
waste when necessity requires army augmentations, and this know- 
ledge economises expenditure when peace is established. 

The important principle on which the French army system is 
based, productive of great results to France, would, if well under- 
stood, prove equally beneficial to England. But it requires to be 
thoroughly understood, and, to be successful, it must be as strictly 
adhered to by us as it has been by the people and Government 
of France. It is a principle easily understood when enunciated, 
that at all times we should maintain an entire separation between 
ordinary and extraordinary military expenses. The ordinary 
estimate should only comprise the carefully considered and lowest 
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charges for that smallest army strength which will allow of a 
suitable organization for maintaining in time of peace — with a 
high degree of military efficiency — the minimum strength which, can 
readily be increased to the maximum force which the country can 
raise or support in case of war, but with an aptitude for partial 
augmentations to meet temporary wants; in all such cases at the 
least possible cost to the country. The extraordinary expenses 
to cover the charges for the strength in excess of the peace 
strength, for stores in excess of the current consumption, and 
other purposes, which add so much to the military expenditure 
when the peace establishment is departed from. All these extra- 
ordinary expenses should be of a character and in a form, which, 
will allow of prompt diminution as soon as the necessity for them is 
at an end. But before any extra expenses are incurred, there 
should be set forth in an estimate, and invariably shown, the exact 
purposes to which the money is to be applied, for what persons, 
or for what stores. The most reliable estimate which can be drawn 
out is the one which sets forth the proposed outlay most nearly 
after the form in which the actual outlay will appear in the 
bills of the claimants. In addition, Mr. Anderson has urged, " the 
" best, if not the only means, of bringing under the control of 
" Parliament the expenditure of every department of the State con- 
" sists in an effective and uniform system of public accounts and 
" an independent audit of expenditure upon vouchers after pay- 
ment," 

XXV. — Constitution of the War Departments of the Two 
Countries. 

As in close connection with the above, I would venture a remark 
— applicable to the other ministerial departments of the Govern- 
ment — that the constitution of our War Department militates 
against real efficiency and economy by rendering impossible any 
sustained efforts to either end, being ever made, or, if undertaken, 
causing them to prove either abortive or short-lived. All expe- 
rience shows that efficiency and economy are products of slow 
growth, and our political or parliamentary Government cause 
frequent changes in the person of the "War Secretary of State, that 
no one Secretary of State can expect to hold power for the time 
needed to sustain the measures required for producing permanently 
improved results, and all totally irrespective of his personal effi- 
ciency for the control of the army ; this difficulty ought to lead to 
an adaptation of the administrative machinery to the business to be 
controlled, so that these unavoidable parliamentary changes in the 
head may not continue to produce the bad consequences we daily 
experience. 
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The French military administration is an example for us to 
follow ; though an officer of high military rank and great experience 
is invariably placed at its head, yet in its War Department a com- 
plete division of duties exists. It is divided into sections, and each 
section is under an officer of high permanent rank, and all are 
placed in subordination to the minister of war. There we find 
permanent administrators with distinct duties, but having individual 
responsibilities to the country, sovereign, and minister, for the 
right performance of the duties assigned. In France there are 
separate branches and defined responsibilities, though far less fre- 
quent changes there occur in the appointment of minister of war 
than in England, and apparently far less necessity for so distributing 
the "War Department duties. In England all action is made depen- 
dent on the frequently changed Secretary of State. In England 
we have now the seventh Secretary of State since the first ap- 
pointment of the Duke of Newcastle, that is to say, in a period 
of eleven years ; a failure in passing a political measure might 
soon give us an eighth war minister.* In France we see the names 
of only three ministers who have been at the head of the War 
Office since 1851, two besides the present war minister. All 
three are known to have been experienced military officers. In 
England, except General Peel and Lord Panmure, none ever 
belonged to the army. The necessity for the English war minister 
having professional knowledge is greater, owing to the interference 
in details connected with discipline. 

The necessity of providing for even greater than Parliamentary 
control over our army, by a new Secretary of State, of the views of 
the political party in power — a necessity which is not recognized in 
France — commends to our adoption the many excellent arrange- 
ments for the division of the War Office business which exist in the 
French War department, in order to compensate for the party 
contingencies and professional inexperience of the selected states- 
men for our ministers of war ; nevertheless it is, even irrespective 
thereof, an admirable system of a right division of business respon- 
sibilities. 

The French War department is divided into seven great direc- 
tions, and subdivided into twenty -five bureaux, in which all the 
army affairs are carried on, in addition, the minister of war has 
a private personal cabinet and" a strong staff of experienced officers 
to aid him in the performance of the special duties requiring the 
direct attention of the minister. Besides the seven great establish- 
ments formed for the executive administration of army affairs, there 

* This has happened. The change has occurred, and we have now the eighth 
Secretary of State, with another change in the Under Secretary, who, I hear, is the 
twentieth. Both, happily, are this time soldiers. 
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are special and permanent committees and commissions formed for 
considering all those numerous questions involving changes in the 
existing army system ; these changes require calm thought, which 
overworked officials cannot possibly devote, without risking the 
right performance of their daily business. These committees are 
twelve in number, composed of officers specially appointed. They 
are merely consultative, to advise on the system and rules by which 
the executive officers must be guided in the discharge of army 
duties. The army business is transacted and carried on by the 
heads of the seven directions, under responsibilities exact and clear 
for their right discharge, and the minister of war is therefore not 
overburthened, as our Secretary of State is, with details, nor obliged 
to allow his name and authority to be used on every occasion, 
however trifling. In addition, a section of the Council of State 
composed of experienced officers oversee the whole of the affairs of 
the "War Department, including the duties of the war minister, and 
invariably examine the army budgets of expense. 

One of the most useful elements in an organised system is 
wanting in our "War Department. The great secret of enforcing 
the right discharge of official functions is to place on individuals 
the responsibility of thinking, and of showing that they do think 
rightly, by acting on their own thoughts, with entire responsi- 
bility for results, both to the Secretary of State for War and to 
the country. The dread of entrusting any separate authority to 
any one, subordinate to the Secretary of State, is at the root 
of all the shortcomings of our "War Department. At present all 
affairs, however unimportant, are passed in the War Office, and any 
measure, however objectionable it may appear to the nation or 
army, is ordered in the name of the chief. Now the most certain 
process for destroying foresight, and to encourage the carrying out 
of bad measures, is to permit officials to act in the name of the 
Secretary of State, who, without any professional experience or 
knowledge of details, must often assent to bad arrangements, 
or allow that most dangerous of all courses, the issuing of orders 
in his name, without the previous authority of the head being 
given. There is no difficulty in defining functions for each depart- 
ment within which the chief of each branch may act, there is no 
more effectual means of checking wrong acts, than to cause the doer 
to put his name to the order, with the responsibility which signing 
a paper invariably creates. 

I may be asked, and with reason, whether I admit of the existence 
of defects in the French military system. I frankly acknowledge 
their existence. But, after allowing for all defects, and even allowing 
for others existing of which I have no knowledge, I cannot but avow 
that, contrasting the many excellencies in the Trench system with 
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the numerous defects in ours, I feel that we are wanting to ourselves 
in allowing our inferiority to continue. 

XXVI. — Value of Statistical Compilations. 

There is, however, in connection with this subject, one very 
valuable suggestion, made ten years since by Dr. Farr, which I 
have only lately met with. It refers to the necessity of compiling 
statistics of the army and navy, and of the finances. It is a measure 
I have often wished to see generally carried out, and, indeed, it is 
one which, in ignorance of that alluded to, I brought under the 
consideration of Lord Canning, when Governor-General of India, 
and applied to some branches of the public service in India. 
Circumstances arose to prevent that able statesman from carrying 
out the suggestion, to its fullest extent, though it received his 
approval ; but if the suggestion of our colleague Dr. Parr, made 
several years prior, could have been quoted in support, the recom- 
mendation for the appointment of statistical branches for the 
preparation of official statistics of finance, army and navy, the 
suggestion for this arrangement, coming from such a quarter, 
might alone have sufficed for its adoption; the necessities of the 
time required the measure. 

Several of the defects brought under your notice, I see urged 
by Dr. Farr in support of the compilation of statistical information. 
I see that Dr. Farr urges the question of a classified view of 
the "articles in store (in the hands of departments) of those 
" supplied and destroyed in the year ; also the value and cost per 
" man of all the important items of expenditure, well classified ; 
" that the ordnance supplies to the navy should be written off, and 
" appear in the navy report ; and the value and the annual expen- 
" diture of stores, ships, arms, and men analysed. The statistics 
" should show the exact organisation of the army, civil and military ; 
" its classes, its annual recruits, its annual losses by battle, wounds, 
" diseases, desertions, captures ; its physical condition, its sickness, 
" its punishments, its achievements, and presenting, as regards the 
" navy, the precise means of the state and changes of men, ships, 
" dockyards, and establishments of every kind." 

So far as the object of this paper applies, viz., to the accounts 
of expenditure, the practical results which Dr. Farr indicated as 
desirable to be attained, were, as regards finance statistics, that 
the " finance operations of the country, now directed, controlled, 
" and carried on by many separate authorities, should," under 
the statistical board which Dr. Farr proposed as the instrument 
for the transaction of the business, " be thrown into a statis- 
" tical form, from the annual accounts of the revenue, expendi- 
" ture, debt, and stock of the nation." I have endeavoured to set 
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forth Dr. Farr's suggestions in his own words ; and all of us who 
have had to refer to the voluminous accounts in great detail, which 
must always exist when extensive operations have to be recorded 
involving large money transactions, will well appreciate the vast 
utility which Dr. Farr so justly urges, of " having the whole 
" scheme of the statistics of the empire, so organised as to exhibit 
" the principal facts and their relations to one another in a single 
" volume." The statesman, soldier, politician, economist, and sta- 
tistical inquirer, can thoroughly appreciate the immense advantage 
of having the raw materials, as Dr. Farr designates our financial 
accounts, disembarrassed of the many details which the ordinary 
system of putting out accounts, requires to surround the facts. 
These details may, as urged, be thrown into good well-considered 
forms, the trouble of consulting and using them being greatly dimi- 
nished by the publication of the necessary calculations from which 
the results are derived. 

There are many other heads enumerated by Dr. Farr, which might 
be specified, and which at the present day attract public attention, 
such as the number of the male population for recruiting the army 
and navy, now solely dependent on the information of the two 
departments which control these branches, but which in reality is 
mainly a subject that the Registrar-General's oflice ought to deal 
with. Again, we have mention made of the causes operating to 
require accounts such as the effect of the Limited Service Act on the 
discharge of soldiers, and the means of inducing them to remain. 
The sickness and mortality, already so well taken up by the medical 
branches of the army and navy, are also pointed out as affecting the 
recruiting of the services, and the influence of disease as bearing on 
the efficiency of the army in the field, is also dwelt on. 

The endeavour made by Dr. Farr to show to the Statistical Con- 
gress the average cost of the soldier, deduced from the charges for 
all branches of the service, is stated to be impossible under the erro- 
neous mode of debiting the whole of the naval expenditure of 
ordnance stores to the army, without supplying the means of ascer- 
taining the amount due to each department: an important fact, 
which, until mentioned this year by General Peel, has very rarely 
been noticed. The Duke of Richmond, in the last century, and the 
Ordnance Board at the beginning of this, did allude to the arrange- 
ment, but Dr. Farr is the first in later times to bring to public notice 
a financial measure which vitiates the whole of the army and navy 
statistics. I now venture to say that if these indicated statistics 
had been compiled by such an independent board as Dr. Farr 
proposes, a vast mass of important facts would have been brought 
to light, that must have ensured great economy in expenditure, and 
much greater efficiency in the public services. There is no greater 
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evil against which the services have to contend, especially those of 
the army and navy, than ignorance of what we ought to be spending, 
how we are spending, what we really require to spend, and what we 
ought to obtain for our spending. 

The advantage of statistical compilation would be felt in the 
drawing out of the voluminous returns of the army and navy. It 
would, more than any other measure, reduce the innumerable 
returns now sent in by regiments, ships, divisions, and fleets. The 
repetition of the same facts, in many separate returns, at many 
separate periods, to many separate oflices, would be saved, the 
labour of officers and authorities thereby enormously reduced. 
Many exceedingly complicated figured statements, which require 
considerable training to prepare, could be cut down to a form so 
simple that ordinary clerks would be equal to the duty of supplying 
the details, for a few trained persons to work up. The result would 
be that information more exact, more complete, and better arranged, 
would be available for the authorities, and with it a wider and 
better control could be exercised, and this once secured, I have no 
hesitation in claiming as a result, greater efficiency and useful 
economies. 

XXVII.— Conclusion; Improvements Summarized. 
If, in reference to the important points discussed in this paper, 
I should be called on to say what improvements I have to suggest 
in our system, I must reply that the subject is too vast, and the 
details of the working too carefully shrouded in official mystery, for 
any one individual to venture to offer any but general views. 
Indeed, the changes which it may be requisite or advisable to make, so 
much depend on the nature and extent of responsibility to be placed 
on functionaries of high position, that I can only mention, in a 
general way, that besides the defects already indicated, the evidence 
given before the select and other committees, shows that the control 
of the Treasury over the departmental estimates is ineffectual, — 
the power of control by the Chancellor of the Exchequer over the 
great departments weak — the Parliamentary check over proposed 
expenditure of little utility, either in preventing excesses of expen- 
diture or in enforcing adherence to the sums voted for particular 
services. The power of departments to use moneys voted for one 
purpose for another and different purpose, is vicious. The annual 
Treasury statements are based on credits instead of actuals, and 
fail to show for what periods the receipts and issues are due ; the 
s\'stem of granting imprests for money to meet anticipated payments 
objectionable — the multiplication of agents for disbursing funds an 
ev il — that large balances remain in the power of individuals — 
that the audit of expenditure is not made with promptness — the 
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departmental audit a mystery — the powers of the Audit Board, 
even when enlarged by the bill now passirjg through Parliament, 
insufficient to check detailed expenditure of departments. But 
while I shrink from any further indication of the innumerable 
defects requiring reform, I trust it will be perceived from the 
foregoing attempt to illustrate the principles on which the present 
excellent system of French accountancy is built up, and from the 
evidence, adduced out of the mouths of competent witnesses and the 
published accounts, as to the defects and insecurity of the English 
system, that the object I desire to see accomplished is the reform 
of our system by an assimilation to — not a slavish imitation of — 
the French processes of accounting, and only in those points in 
which the latter are avowedly superior. Such points I conceive 
to be mainly, that all the financial operations of the State be 
placed under the great ministers, each having officers of account 
to aid in the conduct of duties with clear and distinct respon- 
sibilities. 

First, then, clearly and fully set forth in separate budgets, 
divided, as in the case of the French army, to represent under 
minute heads the various branches over which the expenditure 
spreads — such as the home, colonial, and Indian armies— also that 
estimates and accounts for the several manufacturing departments, 
and for the material of the army and navy be separately prepared — 
that all estimates show the actual expenditure of the penultimate 
year, in addition to the grants of the previous year, also that 
separate estimates show the usual from unusual services to be 
performed, the items under each entry distinctly include charges of 
a like character so clearly and fully detailed, as to be as nearly as 
possible, in the form in which the actual charges are expected to 
occur, and so fully stated as to enable an independent auditor to 
check the particular charge by the entries in the estimates ; declare 
it illegal to use any funds granted for any one purpose for another, 
however near they may be connected ; require all surplus funds to 
remain undrawn ; provide specially for unforseen services ; adopt 
measures to show when due foresight has not been exercised in 
anticipating. 

Second. In the concentration and consolidation in a condensed 
form, and within the shortest limit as to time, of all the accounts of 
the nation, of revenue and liability, income and expenditure, under 
classified heads uniformly preserved for a series of years, such con- 
solidated account being based on accomplished facts confirmed by 
an efficient audit, conducted by auditors placed in an independent 
position, and contrasted with the items entered in the previously 
prepared budgets and with the actual expenditure of the prior 
vear. 
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Third. The accounts to prove a truthful record of the actual 
services performed within twelve months, and the liabilities thereby 
imposed on the nation, as represented either by the facts of money 
expenditure in liquidation of all the claims thereby established, 
or of claims established, but not paid, and remaining outstanding 
for settlement in a future year, after the delay allowed for paying 
the claims. Preserve a distinction in the current accounts of 
cash disbursements of the year, so as to distinguish between moneys 
received and paid on account of services of different years; the 
income and issues appertaining to each year being shown distinctly, 
and the services of the present and those of the past year being 
separately recorded, in order that the compiled accounts of eacli 
year may bear a true relationship to the revenue and liabilities of 
the year, and prove in fact the financial history of that year. 

Fourth. In the cash accounts of the nation, the moneys invested 
in the purchase of stores and other materials, as well as the moneys 
expended in the manufacture thereof in Government factories, to be 
treated as a final expenditure, but the departmental accounts to be 
so kept as to show the value of all stores actually consumed during 
the year, and thus to be the real expenditure for stores of the year, 
and not the amount of money converted into stock : — this course 
of accounting being adapted so as to regulate demands for store 
expenditure, thereby checking waste, deterioration, and unnecessary 
accumulations of stock, and, above all, preventing the possibility of 
insufficient reserves being maintained, an evil so likely to be the 
result of the present practice. 

Fifth. Prepare an account of all assets of the nation in each of 
the departments, showing under the various classes of properties, 
palaces, docks, arsenals, fortifications, ships, arms, guns, ordnance, 
projectiles, gunpowder, and any description of stores, the quantities 
and values both at the beginning of the year and end of the year, 
and all changes in addition and diminution during the year; the 
transfers from one department to another, and the transfer in each 
department from one head to another ; the cost of stores converted, 
the materials and workmanship, and the money cost separate from 
the real cost or value. 

These are some of the changes which it appears to me essential 
to carry into practical operation. I allow that in the present English 
system many other changes must be introduced, and although, as 
the difficulties surrounding all changes are great, and ought not to 
be undertaken unadvisedly, still, the advantages of those here 
proposed are so obvious that the propriety of making them ought 
to be at once considered. The great objection to all reforms in the 
practice of departments is, that they interfere with the views of 
many worthy men, and with the smooth current of established 
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routine, well understood by the workers, and, for a time, extra 
labour must be imposed on them, in order to acquire a knowledge of 
the changes ; moreover, the action of the executive may be partially 
interrupted, and disorders, if not created, at least imagined, while 
the changes progress from initiation to completion. This practical 
objection, though of little real consequence, is not altogether without 
weight in considering the propriety of making changes, but the 
remedy is to keep, where necessary, two instead of only one, current 
line of business flowing. The established course, if conducted under 
those strongly wedded to the old ways, would follow its accustomed 
way for a time, and be especially useful in closing arrears ; but 
another, the improved course, would be carried on simultaneously 
under those interested in the success of the reforms, so as to deal 
with the facts and transactions of the day on the principles above 
recorded. The process, when thoroughly carried out by the com- 
pletion of a year's accounts, will thereby connect the new with the 
old accounts, producing a new link from which to proceed in future, 
without fear of confusion. 

If asked, however, whether I expect to see all these improvements 
in the national system of accounts carried out, I reply that, looking 
to the past, it can hardly be hoped that such great administrative 
reforms should be effected by the Government of any one party, 
although many able men have admitted their necessity, advocated 
them both in and out of Parliament, and attempted to make them 
while in office. Indeed, I believe that the statement made more 
than ten years ago, by an able and intelligent public officer, in 
regard to a total change in our system of accountability, " we are 
" not prepared to take the leap," is equally true at the present 
time, and opposite political parties are generally so unwilling to 
forward the measures initiated by their opponents, however bene- 
ficial to the country, that I fear but little progress will be made in 
this respect, until a complete change is forced on by the occurrence 
of some great disaster, or by some great crisis in our national affairs 
rendering a reform imperative. 
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APPENDIX. 



I.— Table showing Discrepancies between Total Amounts for Army and Nam/ 
Services, Entered in Finance Account of United Kingdom, and Audited 
Expenditure for these Services as certified to by Commissioners for 
Auditing Public Accounts. 

[000's omitted.] 



Yeats. 


Total Expenditure, 

including Transport, but exclusive of 

Packet Service, for all 

Naval and Military Services. 


Difference. 


Audited 

Expenditure 

shows a 

Net 

Difference less 

than 

Amount 

in Financial 

Accounts. 


As Entered 

in 

Finance Accounts. 


As Entered in 

Audited Accounts 

hy Audit 

Commissioners. 


More than 
Financial 
Accounts. 


Less than 
Financial 
Accounts. 


1856-57... 
'57-58.... 
'58-59.... 
'59-60.... 
•60-61.... 
'61-62.... 
'62-63... 
'63-64.... 


£ 

34.270, 

24,996, 
22,510, 
26,739. 
3i.34 6 > 
29.452. 
27.665, 
25,460, 


£ 
35,781, 

23,181, 

21,821, 

26,902, 

29,409, 

29,475, 

27,249, 

25,649, 


£ 
i,5". 

163. 

22, 

189, 


£ 

1,816, 
689, 

h9i 6 > 
416, 


£ 


Total .... 


222,438, 


219,467, 


1.885, 


4.851. 


2,972, 



Note. — The difference shows a total gross amount of 6,741,705?. 
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II. — Table of Expenditure contrasting Outlay on several Ministerial Services, 
with Credits opened for the Service of the Year 1863, comprising the 
Period from 1st January, 1863, to Slst August, 1864. 

[OOO'a omitted.] 



Budget Ordinaire — 

Public debt and dotation 

Ministere d'Etat 

„ de la Justice 

et des Oultes 

„ of Foreign Affairs 

„ of Interior 

„ of Finances 

„ of War 

Government of Algeria 

Ministere of Marine and Colonies 

„ of Public Instruction .... 



„ of Agriculture, Commerce,! 
and Public Works J 

„ of Household of Emperor! 
and Fine Arts J 

Expenses of administration 

Refunds, restorations, non-valuers, pre- "1 
miums and discount J 



Total of budget ordinaire 

Budget of special resources, total .... 



Budget Extraordinaire — 

Ministere d'Etat 

„ de la Justice et des Cultes 

„ of Interior 

„ of Finances 

„ of War 

Government of Algeria 

Ministere of Marine and Colonies .... 
of Public Instruction 



Credits 
Granted. 



of Agriculture, Commerce, 1 
and Public Works J 

of Household of Emperor \ 
and Fine Arts J 



fr. 

675,719, 
2,969, 
32,916, 
46,736, 
13,057, 
55,427, 
27,777, 

384,531, 
14,351, 

151,421, 
19,463, 

76,250, 

12,523, 

227,324, 
70,107, 



Payments 
Made. 



1,810,571, 



263,812, 



Total of budget extraordinaire 
Total of three budgets 



3,820, 
4,870, 
2,700, 

88,896, 
4,357, 

83,631, 
300, 

95,239, 
8,350, 



292,163, 



fr. 

668,640, 

2,84.8, 

3V736, 

46,529, 

12,863, 

55, I 23> 

24,901, 
376,587, 

14,194, 
146,120, 

18,908, 

75,046, 

12,479, 

216,513, 

66,853, 



Excess of 
Credits over 
Payments. 



1,770,340, 



240,234, 



3,736, 

4,270, 

1,637, 

84,083, 

4,343, 

75,348, 

3°o, 

94)4*9, 
8,349, 



276,495, 



2,366,546, 



2,287,069, 



fr. 

7,078, 
121, 
180, 
208, 
195, 
304, 

2,876, 

7,944, 
157, 

5,301, 
555. 

1,204, 

43, 
10,811, 

3,254, 



40,231, 



23,578, 



84, 

600, 

1,063, 

4,813, 

13, 
8,283, 

811, 
I. 



15,668!, 



79,477, 



2g3 
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III. — Table of Revenues, showing Estimated Receipts, Claims Established, 
Recoveries Effected, and Balances to Recover, for the Service of 186?, 
comprising the Period from 1st January, 1863, to 31st August, 1864. 

[000's omitted.] 



Designation of the Resources. 



Estimated 
Receipts. 



Claims 
Established 



behalf of the 
State. 



Recoveries 
Effected. 



Balance 

to Recover, or 

Difference 

between 

Cols. 2 and 3, 



Contributions direct (fonds \ 
generaux) J 

Begistration, stamps, and do- 1 
mains J 



Produce of forests 

Customs and salt 

Contributions indirect 

Produce of post office 

Universities 

Revenues of Algeria 

Resources on civil pensions . 

Reserve sinking fund 

Miscellaneous resources 



Add— 

"Ponds generaux" not em- 
ployed at closing pre- 
vious service 



Total. 



Deduct — 

Short, recovered, carried") 
to 1865 service, to pay I 
expenses of cadastre at f 
closing of 1863 service ...J 

The wavs and means of the! 
budget for 1863, fixed at.... J 

Budget of receipts of special 1 
resources, Statement A .... J 

Budget extraordinary of re-1 
caipts, Statement B / 

Grand total of three budget . 



fr. 
309,178, 

409,979, 

44,434, 

185,714, 

532,772, 

66,452, 

2,846, 

18,734, 

13,887, 

99,210, 

46,737, 



1,729,943, 



fr. 

311,180, 

422,493. 

42,073, 
195,329, 
£78,433, 

72,94o, 
3,154, 

19,539, 

14,706, 
118,673, 

57,H2, 



1,835,66a, 



fr. 
311,180, 

417,517, 

41,620, 
195,329, 
577,819, 

72,940, 
3,154, 

18,609, 

14,706, 
118,673, 

57,142, 



1,828,691, 



61, 



1,828,742, 



100, 



1,828,642, 
240,234, 
196,062, 



2,264,938, 



4,9 7«, 
452, 

613, 
93°, 



6,97i, 
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Statement A. — Budget of Revenues from Special Resources, showing 
Estimated Receipts, Claims Established, Recoveries Effected, for Service 
of Year 1863, comprising Period from 1st January, 1863, to 31st 
August, 1864. 

[OOO's omitted.] 



Designation of Resources. 


Estimated 

Receipts. 


Claims 
Established 

on 

behalf of the 

State. 


Recoveries 
Effected. 




fr. 

202,717, 

33,759, 

1,310, 

1,867, 


fr. 

202.717, 

33.759. 

1,310, 

1,867, 


fr. 

202,717, 

33,759, 

1,310, 

1,867, 




Special resources for primary instruction 






Total 


239,654, 


239.654, 


239,654, 
24,157, 


Add— 
Funds unemployed at closing of 1861-62 "1 


Total 


— | _ 


263,811, 
23,577, 


Deduct — 


— 


— 




Available ways and means of budget of") 






240,234, 



Statement B. — Budget of Revenues from Extraordinaire Resources show- 
ing Estimated Receipts, Claims Established, Recoveries Effected, for 
Service of Year 1863, comprising Period for Collecting, from 1st 
January, 1863, to 31st August, 1864. 

[OOO's omitted.] 



Designation of Resources. 



Estimated 

Receipts. 



Claims 

Established 



behalf of the 
State. 



Recoveries 
Effected. 



Thirty years' obligations 

Payment by chemin de fer d'Orleans 

,. Lyon. 

China indemnity 

Cochin China indemnity 

Arrears of rentes held by sinking fund in 1863 

Sale of lands for construction of opera 

Proceeds of railway obligations negotiated .... 

„ 1,429,620 frs. of 3 per cent, rentes 

Deduction on special fonds, for defence 1 

against inundations J 

Balance of 1859, loan applicable to great 1 

public works J 

Funds in aid contributed for public works 

Receipts from balances of loans from 1854 1 

to 1859 J 

Total 



fr. 

54,500, 
1,000, 
2,000, 

10,000, 

51,648, 
2,500, 



fr. 
64,984, 

1,000, 
2,000, 

10,000, 
1,234, 

51,208, 

16,740, 
32,021, 

4,698, 

3.352, 

8,73«, 

85, 



fr. 

64,984, 
1,000, 
2,000, 

10,000, 
1,234, 

51,208, 

16,740, 
32,021, 

4,698, 

3,382, 

8,736, 

85, 



121,648, 



196,062, 



196,062, 
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IV.— Table of Expenses Established against 
Balances to Pay during the Year 1863, 
December, 1863, distinguishing for what 

[000*8 omitted.] 



the State, Payments Made, and 
we., from 1st January to 31st 
Service Year. 



Public Expenses. 



Claims 
Established 

against 
the State. 



Payments 

Made by the 

State. 



Balances 
to Pay. 



Service of 1862 — 

Service ordinaire 

Extraordinary works 

Service of 1863 — 

Budget ordinaire , 

„ of special resources 

„ extraordinaire 

Service of 1864 — 

Budget ordinaire 

„ of special resources , 

„ extraordinaire 

Add— 
Special services under 26 heads 

Grand total.. 



fr. 
3>3.237, 

25,948, 

1,782,518, 
257,575. 
292,34'. 

14,162, 
«59, 

57, 



fr. 
307,149, 
25,704, 

1,602,360, 
188,022, 
179,063, 

14,162, 
659, 

57, 



fr. 
6,087, 

244, 

180,157, 

69,558, 

113,277, 



2,696,497, 



2,317,176, 

449,544, 



369,320, 



2,766,720, 



V. — Table of Revenues showing Claims Established on behalf of the State, 
of Departments and Communes, with Revenues Effected and Balances to 
Recover during the Year 1863, via., from 1st January to 31st December, 
Distinguishing for what Service Year. 

[000's omitted.] 



Contributions and Public Revenues. 



Claims 
Established 



behalf of the 

State. 



Recoveries 
Effected. 



Balances 

to 
Recover. 



Service of 1862— 
Ordinary services 

Service of 1863 — 

Budget ordinary 

„ of special resources 

„ extraordinary 

Service of 1864— 

Budget ordinary 

„ extraordinary 

Total 

Deduct Service of 1862 — 

Services extraordinary 

Total of contributions and public revenues.., 

Special Services — 
Total of 21 miscellaneous heads of receipts 

Grand total 



fr. 

80,957, 

1,844,055. 
234."3, 
195.294. 



3.174. 
4,388, 



fr. 
74,564, 

1,769,210, 
226,724, 
148,253, 

3,174, 
4,388, 



fr. 



2,361,981, 
9,182, 



2,226,313, 
9,182, 



135,669, 



2,352.799. 



2,217,130, 

412,392, 



2,629,522, 
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VI. — State of the Progress of the Auditing of the 
shown by the Ledger Balances. 

[OOO's omitted.] 
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Expenditure as 





Expenditure 

for 

Army Services Audited. 


Expenditure 

for 

Ordnance Services, Audited. 


Total Expenditure for 

Army and Ordnance Services 

Audited. 


Years. 


Year ending 31st March. 


Year ending 31st March. 


Year ending 31st March. 




Prior to. 


After. 


Total for. 


Prior to. 


After. 


Total for. 


Prior to. 


After. 


Total for. 


1849.... 


£ 
1,280, 


£ 

5,337, 


£ 
6,617, 


£ 
1,788, 


£ 

1,188, 


£ 
2,976, 


£ 
3,068, 


£ 
6,525. 


£ 
9,593, 


1850.... 


1,188, 


4,9*2, 


6,110, 


1,520, 


I.OJ3. 


2,553, 


2,708, 


5.955, 


8,663, 


'51.... 


1,233, 


4»85 6 » 


6,089, 


1,201, 


1,110, 


2,311, 


2,434, 


5.9^6, 


8,400, 


'62... 


1,160, 


4.98*, 


6,142, 


1,183, 


1.136. 


2,319, 


2,343, 


6,118, 


8,461, 


'63.... 


1,256, 


5, '74, 


6,430, 


1,349, 


1,067, 


2,416, 


2,605, 


6,241, 


8,846, 


'54... 


1,130, 


5.155. 


6,285, 


1,818, 


i,i74, 


2,992, 


2,947, 


6,330. 


9,277, 


'55.... 


1,097, 


7,126, 


8,223, 


3,725, 


1,681, 


5,406, 


4,823, 


8,807, 


13,630, 


'66.... 


2,348, 


1 8,002, 


20,350, 


8,741, 


3.252, 


11,993, 


11,089, 


21.255. 


32,344, 


'67.... 














8,694, 


12,422, 


21,116, 


•68.... 














3,835," 


9.382,' 


13,217, 


'59.... 














3,816," 


8,711,' 


12,527, 


I860.... 














3,586, c 


10,572," 


14,140, 


'61.... 














6,661, a 


9,625,' 


16,286, 


'62.... 














4,403," 


'>,529. n ' 


15,932, 


'63.... 














4,086, f 


— 


15,419, 


•64.... 
















8,507,° 


14,890, 


'65.... 














l,510,e 


7,606," 


14,640, 


'66.... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2,232, h 


— 


— 



» Prior to 31st January, 1858. 
« „ 31st December, 1859. 
« „ „ 1861. 

e Up to 30th September, 1864. 
1 Subsequent to 31st January, 1858. 
k „ 31st December, 1859. 

1861. 
° „ 31st March, 1865. 



b Prior to 31st January, 1859. 
4 „ „ 1861. 

' „ 31st December, 1862. 
h Up to 31st October, 1865. 
i Subsequent to 31st January, 1859. 
1 „ „ 1861. 

■> „ 31st March, 1864. 
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VII. — Table showing the Actual Disbursements by the French 

[OOO's omitted.] 



Service of the Tear. 


France. 


Algeria. 


Borne. 


Mexico. 


China and 
Cochin China. 




1847 


fr. 
265,391, 
331.636, 
279,406, 
244,971, 
243.257, 
244,198, 

244.345. 
369,505, 
425.273. 
415.566, 
320,150, 
300,924, 
297,946, 
325,353, 
358.273. 


fr. 
106,847, 
92,434, 
89,907, 
77,610, 
69,326, 
78,482, 
74,082, 
76,427, 
80,579, 
91,252, 
92,166, 
65,730, 
65,226, 
64,817, 
63,745, 


fr. 

12,030, 
7,832, 
5,423, 
5,291, 
4,949, 
5,962, 
4,316, 
3,081, 
2,946, 
2,936, 
3,787, 
6,118, 

11,336, 


fr. 


fr. 

10,115, 
7,466, 




'48 




'49 




'50 




'51 




'52 




•53 




'54 




'55 




'56 




'57 




'58 




•59 




'60 




'61 








Ordinary, 1862 .... 
Extraordinary „ .... 


312,130, 
25,615, 


56,075, 
1,264, 


3,743, 
6,411, 


2,572, 
27,120, 


1,827, 




Total, 1862 


337,746, 


57,339, 


10,154, 


29,692, 


1,827, 




Ordinary, 1863.... 
Extraordinary, „ .... 


306,109, 
8,741. 


52,247, 
1,104, 


6,680, 
2,657, 


11,538, 
72,012, 


334, 
372, 




Total, 1863 , 


3 J 4.85o, 


53,351, 


9,337, 


83,550, 


707, 





VIII. — Table of Strength of French Army, including all Ranis, showing 
Actual Distribution according to Paid Effectives. 



Years. 


Interior 

of 
France. 


Algiers. 


Rome. 


Army 

of 

the East 

(Crimea, 

&c). 


Italy. 


China 

and 

Cochin 

China. 


Syria. 


Mexico. 


Grand 

Total 

Paid 

Effectives. 


1847 
'48 
'49 
'50 
'51 
•52 
'53 
'54 
'55 
'56 
'57 
'58 
'59 
'60 
'61 
'62 
'63 


277,568 
359.481 
350,934 
321,218 
316,626 
293,621 
270,255 

347.517 
343.2IO 
378,486 
309,504 
302,949 
305,797 
358,354 
378,775 
345.3 1 7 
323.715 


90,514 
75,468 
68,352 
69,378 
65,887 
71,762 
70,982 
65,620 
63,357 
81,621 
80,936 
70,234 
74,395 
68,457 
67,724 
57,597 
55,431 


19,195 

13,777 

10,164 

9,823 

8,760 

9,318 

6,899 

5,384 

5,576 

5,617 

7,388 

10,373 

18,385 

17,524 

14,981 


48,334 

153,618 

67,455 


159,707 
19,515 


5,932 
5,581 
2,837 
1,543 


2,854 
3,434 


13,803 
32,682 


368,082 
434,949 
438,471 
404.373 
392,677 
375.206 

349.997 
470,789 
567,"4 
532,946 

396,016 
378,800 
547.287 
465.485 
473.899 
437,078 
428,352 
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War Department for the Army Distributed at the /Stations below. 

[OOO's omitted.] 



Syria. 



Italy. 



Arni^e 
Ac l'Orient. 



Greece. 



lialtic. 



Total. 



Service of the Year. 



fr. 



3,289, 

2,872, 



fr. 



fr. 



fr. 



117,567, 
358,999, 
194,478, 



414, 



1,270, 



244,828, 
38,061, 



fr. 

372,23". 
424,070, 

377,85 6 , 
33°,4°3, 
318,006, 
3 2 7,972, 
323,377, 
571,174, 
869,167, 

704,377, 
415,263, 
369,59i, 
611,788, 

447,754, 
443>692, 



374,522, 
62,238, 



436,760, 



376,909, 
84,888, 



46i,797, 



1847 
'48 
'49 
'50 
'51 
'52 
'53 
'54 
'55 
'56 
'57 
'58 
'59 
'60 
'61 

Ordinary, 1862 
Extraordinary, „ 

Total, 1862 

Ordinary, 1863 
Extraordinary, „ 

Total, 1863 



IX. — Table of Strength of French Army, including all Ranis, showing 
Peace and War Establishments, in Comparison with Paid Effectives. 





Peace Establishment. 


War Establishment. 


Effectives 
Paid and Kept Up. 


Years. 


Total 




Total 




Total 






Officers and 
Men, 


Horses. 


Officers and 
Men, 


Horses. 


Officers and 
Men, 


Horses. 




all Ranks. 




all Ranks. 




all Ranks. 




1847 .... 


339,765 


81,670 


381,429 


83,277 


368,082 


70,8C0 


'48 .... 


333,49° 


80,251 


450,689 


97,490 


434,949 


90,282 


'49 .... 


380,824 


92,410 


444,414 


96,522 


438,471 


95,952 


'50 .... 


4°3,635 


86,457 


414,017 


91,178 


404,373 


90,975 


'51 .... 


382,130 


86,120 


4o7,H2 


84,950 


392,677 


83,940 


'52 .... 


398,074 


87,566 


390,142 


86,060 


375,206 


83,007 


•53 .... 


362,151 


86,442 


362,151 


86,447 


349,997 


84,754 


'54.... 


350,997 


83,343 


488,063 


107,309 


470,789 


104,198 


'55 .... 


350,997 


83,464 


600,000 


125,650 


567,114 


128,298 


'56 .... 


370,953 


90,191 


539,5oo 


122,000 


532,946 


117,636 


'57 .... 


370,953 


90,191 


415,100 


91,932 


396,016 


80,996 


'58 .... 


392,400 


83,180 


392,400 


83,180 


378,8oo 


84,715 


'59 .... 


384,077 


83,180 


525,o65 


106,670 


547,287 


107,572 


'60 .... 


392,000 


83,180 


468,000 


103,500 


-465,485 


100,551 


'61 .... 


392,000 


83,180 


464,700 


94,200 


473,899 


94,126 


'62 .... 


400,000 


85,705 


432,352 


88,005 


437,078 


84,755 


'63 .... 


400,000 


85,705 


420,000 


88,705 


428,352 


84,117 


'64 .... 


400,000 


85,705 


— 


— 


— 


— 


'65 ... 


400,000 


85,705 


— 


— 


— 


— 


'66 .... 


400,000 


85,705 


— 


— 


— 


— 


'67 .... 


389,604 


78,472 


— 


— ~ 


—~ 


■ • 
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X. — Table showing the Amounts actually Disbursed in each Year by the 
Departments of War and Marine of France. 

[000,000's omitted.] 



Service 
of the Year. 


War. 


Marine. 


Total 

Disbursements of 

War 

and Marine. 


Approximate 

Amount in 

Millions Sterling. 


1846 


fr. 
3*0, 

373. 
421, 

375. 

328. 
317, 
327. 
3^3. 
5«7» 
866, 

«93» 
411, 
366, 
607, 

444, 
4+1. 
435. 
461, 


fr. 

H3. 
129, 

"3. 
98, 

85, 
82, 
96, 

99> 
180, 
218, 
226, 
144. 
134. 
208, 

2°3. 
23°. 
242, 
221, 


fr. 
473, 
502, 
546, 
473, 

413, 
399, 
423, 

422, 
747, 
1,084, 
919, 
555, 
500, 
815, 

647, 
671, 
677, 
682, 


£ 
19 


'47 


20 


'48 


22 


•49 


18 


1850 


16J 


'51 


16 


'52 


17 


'63 


17 


'54 


30 


'65 


43i 


'56 


36| 


'67 


22 


'58 


20 


'59 


32£ 


I860 


26 


'61 


27 


'62 


27 


'63 


27i 







XI. — Table showing Yearly Expenditure as Certified to by Commissioners 
for Auditing Public Accounts, on account of Army, Militia, Commis- 
sariat, Ordnance, and Naty. 

[000's omitted.] 



Year 








Total 


Total 


Grand Total, 


ending 31st 


Land Forces. 


Commissariat. 


Ordnance. 






Army 


March. 








Army. 


Navy. 


and Havy. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1848 


5,622, 


882, 


2,897. 


10,402, 


8,060, 


18,463, 


'49 


6,617, 


589, 


2,976, 


10,172, 


7,955. 


18,127, 


1860 


6,109, 


455. 


2,552. 


9,618, 


6,609, 


16,227, 


'61 


6,o88, 


528, 


2.3H. 


8,928, 


6,185, 


15,113, 


'52 


6,142, 


854, 


2.318, 


9,315, 


6,393, 


15,708, 


'53 


6,430, 


754. 


2.415. 


9,601, 


6,527, 


16,128, 


'54 


6,285, 


617, 


2.991. 


9,894, 


7,196, 


17,090, 


'55 


8,222, 


1,487. 


5,406, 


15,116, 


iS-o^, 


30,134, 


'56 


21.233. 


— 


n.993. 


33,226, 


19,59°, 


52,817, 


'57 


21,116, 


— 


— 


21,116, 


14,664, 


35,780, 


'58 


13.217. 


— 


— 


13,217, 


9,962, 


23,180, 


'59 


12,526, 


— 


— 


12,526, 


9,293, 


21,820, 


1860 


14,140, 


— 


— 


14,140, 


12,761, 


26,901, 


'61 


16,286, 


— 


— 


16,286, 


13,122, 


29,409, 


'62 


15.932, 


— 


— 


15,932, 


13.542, 


29,474, 


'63 


I5.4J9. 


— 


— 


15,419, 


11,829, 


27,249, 


'64 


14,890, 


~ 


~ 


14,890, 


10,746, 


25,636, 



